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NEW SAAB TURBO. 


Take the largest engine Saab 
ever built. Add the latest generation 
of Saab turbocharging. 

The result is the new Saab 
9000 Turbo — a car that turns road- 
side landscapes into delightful blurs. 


And a major refinement of the tech- 


nology Saab helped pioneer. 

The turbo system is matched 
with an intercooler (for heightened 
power] and Saab’s patented Auto- 


matic Performance Control (for efti- 


ciency and smoothness). Together 


1990 Saab Cars USA, bn 


they churn out 200 horsepower, 
enough to reach 60 mph in 6.4 sec 
onds, faster than a BMW 535i. 

But for all its performance 
credentials, the real genius of the car 
lies in how they're achieved 

Since Saab unleashes those 
horses through turbocharging, the 
rush of power is there when it's 
needed —and only when needed. So 
it doesn’t squander fuel on the 


snail's-pace traffic so unkind to big- 


engined cruisers. Making it one 


——7 i}. 


of the few high-performance sedans 
that isn’t compromised by reality. 

The first sightings of the new 
Turbo have already been reported 
at Saab dealers near you. We invite 
you to visit one for an exhilarating 
test drive. 


WE DON'T MAKE COMPROMISES. 
WE MAKE SAABS.” 
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NATION: From stock markets to supermarkets, high anxiety 
rules the day as politicians bicker and the economy nose-dives 
The oil shock threatens to bring on a widespread recession. » Washington's budget mess tarred 
everyone who took part in it and gave President Bush his worst setback. » Can Dick Darman 
find a way to fix the fiscal fiasco he helped create? Maybe government is dead after all. 





| > THE GULF: As the 
ms } waiting game continues, 
a coalition partners 
bend a bit 
The alliance wonders whether force 
@ will be used.» Among the Arabs, 
| even some who condemn Saddam 
oppose the foreign presence. 
> Another day, another 
rumor in Baghdad. 
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WORLD: An ode 

to anew Europe 
fills the air 

With Germany united and an 
arms pact in hand, East and 
West can begin discussing a 
new security organization. 

>» Why so many Indians are 
committing suicide over 
caste politics 








RELIGION: At last, 
legal rights for 
Soviet believers 

A historic religious-freedom 
bill passed by the Soviet 
parliament gives millions 

of worshipers new 
opportunities—along with 
scarcities and sectarian 
strife 








VIDEO: What is 
TV doing to 

our children? 
Congress has passed some 
mild kidvid reforms. But 
parents and psychologists 
are grappling with a larger 
issue: the alluring tube is 
changing the whole way 
youngsters grow up. 








SPORT: 

Trouble in 

the locker room 
More than a decade after 
winning equality of access 

to athletes, some women 
sportswriters face renewed 
hostility and harassment 

\ Time veteran of the access 
wars offers her view 








“K) ~LAW: Mr. Souter 
goes to 
Washington 

The Justice-to-be sails 
through the Senate and 
prepares for the Supreme 
Court. But is he ready to 
be one of the capital's most 
eligible bachelors? 





PROFILE: Author- 
screenwriter 
Carrie Fisher 

Princess Leia is soaring with 
a hit movie of her best-selling 
book Postcards from the 
Edge and a hot new novel, 
Surrender the Pink, that takes 
her out of drug rehab into 
romance rehab. 





ART: Mexico at the Met, the biggest 
show ever 

‘Mexico: Splendors of Thirty Centuries” is 

the appropriate name for a magnificent 
exhibit at New York City’s Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Beginning with a five- 
ton stone head from 1000 B.C., the 
show presents more than 300 startling 
objects. The riveting 
display moves the viewer 
through the Olmec, 
Maya, Toltec and Aztec 
eras; the days of the 
Spanish conquista; and 
into the early 20th 
century and the works of 
Diego Rivera, José 
Clemente Orozco, 
David Alfaro Siqueiros, 
Frida Kahlo and Rufino 
Tamayo. Designed to 
illuminate Mexican culture 
for North Americans, it 
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succeeds splendidly 
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“Since when do AT&T 
and savings go together?” 


eS 


AT&T says they save you money. But 
those aren’t savings over MCI" They're just 
comparisons to their own rates. 

MCT, on the other hand, saves you 
money vs. AT&T. Every month, month after 
month. Savings you'll see in writing, in your 
bill. The kind of savings you'll never see 
with AT&T. 

And it may not seem like a lot of money 
to a big company like AT&T, but every dollar 
matters to you. That's why MCI gives you 
Be) innovative calling plans designed to save you 
K. the most when you call the most. 

And why there’s always an MCI 
operator at your fingertips, 24 hours a day. 
Whether it’s to place a collect or person-to- 
person call, help with an international call or 
give you instant credit when you dial a wrong 
number, we'll help you save something just 
as valuable as your money. Your time. 

So don’t get pressured by AT&T. Just get 
A the truth. Call 1-800-289-2222. 


Get the truth. 
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“Ty his is like The Perils of 


Pauline,” Richard Darman 
joked on the phone last Friday 
morning, only hours after his plan 
for reducing the federal deficit 
had gone down to a resounding 
defeat in the House of Represen- 
tatives. At the other end of the 
line was Michael Duffy, one of 
TIME’s two White House corre- 
spondents, who has been follow- 
ing the talks and the Budget Di- 
rector’s role in them since last 
May. 

Darman’s lighthearted remark 
was exactly the kind of comment 
Duffy has come to expect from the 
man who once donned a gorilla 
suit to celebrate the President's 
birthday. Darman has a habit of 
leavening even the darkest mo- 


ments with humor. Throughout the budget talks, Darman’s spirits 
were often at their highest when the odds of forging the deal 
seemed longest. Or, Duffy wondered, was it merely nervous anxi- 
ety? Did Darman, the master strategist, know how it would all turn 
out? Or was he making it up as he went along? 

It was precisely questions of this kind that led us to focus our 
reporting on Darman’s role in the budget battle. To track the ne- 





call 1-800-635-5505. That way, even your pajamas will get the red carpet treatment. Qe=y ? 
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gotiations behind the scenes, Duffy interviewed dozens of offi- 
cials from both the Administration and Congress, and had several 
sessions with Darman in his office. Duffy found the interviews 





Darman and Duffy examine one more premise 


“It was also obvious that Darman 


would call the shots.” 





Even if you can’t always fly first 
class, your clothes can. 


Our luggage has room for everything, except compromise. For a dealer near you, 





with Darman “the most challeng- 
ing of my career” because the 
Budget Director relishes a thor- 


> oughgoing exploration of every 
3 topic, rarely letting a question go 


by without examining its premises 
in depth 

Duffy’s conclusion after all 
those discussions: “The budget 
summit was a big roll of the dice 
for Darman. He was either going 
to succeed greatly or fail greatly.” 

For Duffy, the Darman story 
was a natural assignment. A corre- 
spondent in TIME’s Washington 
bureau for five years, he reported 
on budget battles as a congressio- 
nal correspondent in 1986 and 
1987. When he and TimMe’s Dan 
Goodgame teamed up to cover 
the White House after Bush’s 
election, watching Bush disentan- 


gle himself from his no-new-taxes campaign pledge became a fa- 
vorite pastime. “It was obvious that Bush would have to reverse 
himself sometime,” said Duffy last week, “and it was also obvious 
that Darman would call the shots.” 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. ia 
11 mg “tat” 0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, by FIC method 





What the competi 


We even made the target bigger. 
‘The fourth generation 
Honda Accord is bigger 
; and better than ever. 
. And still the other car 
makers can't come close. 

Car buyers, however, seem to have 
unerring aim. [hey made the Accord 
the best-selling car in America. 

Behind our successful 
Accord stands ourconstantly 
improving Honda technology 
‘This latest Accord was designed and 
engineered to create an entirely new 
standard of automobile. 

The car feels like it was carved 





from a solid block of steel. 
Inspirational engineering 
and body construction 


diminish the * usual twisting 
or bending, That makes the car strong 
and rigid. You'll hear what we mean when 
you open and close the door. 

You will experience what our 
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engineers have accomplished when 
you take the Accord on the road. Its solid 
chassis provides a stiff, stable 





foundation for our unique, 
ideal four wheel independent 
double wishbone™ suspension. 


This accounts forthe incredible handling. 
Inside the car, you will see the soft 
surfaces, the lack of seams and the 
logical placement of instruments and 
controls. You will sense a bright, airy 
environment that immediately puts you 
at ease. And itis so quiet inside the 
Accord that at first you will find 
yourself whispering, ~ 
You willalsofind that 
you don't have to raise your 
voice while driving at 
maximum highway speeds. 
‘There is open Z 
and refreshing 
space 
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tion is shooting for. 


between you and everybody else in ‘There are times when you'll have 
the car. The highly efficient and to look at the tachometer to see if the 
quiet ventilation system r engine is indeed running after you 
manages the temperature start it. Stepping on the 
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be and keeps the air fresh. accelerator pedal quickly 
‘The frontseats are wideand — removes any doubt of that. 
offer firm support. Rear seats contour We have coupled the “™ 
for better comfort. engine to an easy shifting fivéspeed 
Under the low, sloping hood ts a transmission. Or you can choose a four 
programmed fuel injected engine that — speed automatic transmission with a 
runs smoothly and quietly. win —_driverselectable Sport mode and 
balance shafts cancel the inertial — lockup torque converter. 
“ forces that cause other Either way, : we are sure 
; car engines to twist and youll be happy “SS with your choice. 
shake. It is simply amazing, = The Accord almost perfect. And 
Additional refinements further ¥ that’s perfect forts. We need something 


reduce vibration, noise and harshifess. to shoot for. HOlN|D/A 


‘The Accord 
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UNDER THE GUN 


“Now comes 
the hard part: 
disciplined 
restraint.” 


Donald H, Cook 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 


THE DAWN OF GENETIC HEALING | 





Your article on Fahd ibn Abdul Aziz, 
King of Saudi Arabia, was repugnant [TH 
GULF, Sept. 24]. Why humiliate longtime 
friends instead of focusing on improving 
mutual relationships? We Saudis proudly 
support our King and his family. They are a 
unifying and stabilizing element in this vol- 
atile region. We also sincerely appreciate 
the assistance of the American citizenry in 
this time of need. 

Hussein H. Abudawood 
Jidda, Saudi Arabia 


Long before the gulf crisis, it was pre- 
dicted that the greatest test the Saudi royal 
family would have to face would be recog- 
nizing the demands of the modern age and 
running the country like a nation-state, not 
a family enterprise. The archaic method of 
rule has created a state that, while a breed- 
er of rampant materialism, is a political 
anachronism. Whether the government is 
willing to adapt to the real world is key to 
the future of the dynasty. 

{hdulrahman Alkheraigi 
Madison, Wis. 


America not only is being paid to do 
the Saudi kingdom’s dirty work but is also 
likely to suffer casualties in the process. 
U.S. troops have become vehicles in the 


Saudi-Kuwaiti rent-a-soldier plan. It is not 

American policy to make the world safe for 

feudalism. The U.S., the champion of 

equality, has never been bothered by the 
lack of democracy in this “oildom.” 

Mohammed H. Siddig 

Lincoln, Neb. 


As a pilot in the Royal Saudi Air Force 
and a member of the Al-Saud family, I was 
surprised by your statement that “many. .. 
princely pilots fly only when they want to, 
During scrambles early in the crisis, a dis- 
couraging proportion of them called in 
sick.” | interrupted my vacation during its 
first week and reported for duty the day 
following the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. I 
can vouch that everyone was there without 
exception. During the scrambles, then as 
well as now, all Saudi pilots are on the job 
and no one receives special treatment. We 
not only feel an obligation to do our part 
but are eagerly following the tradition of 
our grandfathers, who dedicated their lives 
to the defense of our country. 

Sultan bin Salman, Lieutenant Colonel 
Royal Saudi Air Force 
Rivadh 


The White House is grasping at straws 
when it buys allies in the Middle East, Of 
course they'll join our cause for a price! 
What happens after the conflict with Iraq 
is over and these countries, with their U.S.- 
supplied weaponry, decide they don’t want 
to be on the American side anymore? 

Renee Zeeveld 
Rosemount, Minn. 


Until the invasion of Kuwait, Iraq nev- 
er presented itself as the defender of Islam. 
What is this “holy war” that Saddam Hus- 
sein claims to fight? For the past decade, 
Saddam’s “Islamic” Iraq has been waging 
war only against fellow Muslims—first the 
fundamentalist regime in Tehran and now 
the Muslim sheikdom of Kuwait, not to 
mention the Muslim Kurds and Traqis 
whom Saddam has butchered over the 
years. It should be evident to all Arabs that 
he is using the Muslim faith only to reach 
his own goals—power and wealth—which 
have nothing to do with the Koran. 

Lucas Bernard 
Lausanne, Switzerland 


For the U.S. there may be no solution 
in the solution. Even if President Bush is 
able to outmancuver Saddam, reinstate 
the Kuwaiti sheikdom and bring “peace” 
to the region, how long will U.S. troops 


have to stay in the gulf to secure that 
, 


peace? A few months? A few years? Indef- 
initely? And at what cost? 





Toby Graff 


Summit, N.J. 


The gulf states must realize that once 
the present crisis is over, there will still be 
unsolved regional problems. The world 
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cannot guarantee borders indefinitely. 
These states should contribute toward a 
comprehensive and morally defensible 
peace initiative, such as the distribution of 
the Arab oil revenues to all Arab countries 
on a per capita basis, with a mutually 
agreed preferential share for oil-rich 
States. Then the states should define the 
borders of Israel and completely disarm 
the region except for limited forces to con- 
trol the borders, The U.N. should oversee | 
distribution of oil revenues and guarantee | 
the borders of the Arab nations. Later on, | 
if mutual trust has been clearly established, 
some or all of the U.N. commitments could 
be transferred to a regional body. 
Willem A. Valkenier 
Oostvoorne, the Netherlands 





Britain and France are often blamed 
for not stopping Hitler after he invaded 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, They chal- 
lenged him only after he entered Poland. 
Kuwait is today’s Austria; thus the U.S. did 
the right thing. Europe should go along. 

Nazzareno Nino Zamuner 
Milan 


In the Persian Gulf crisis, Japan has 
been reluctant to send troops because of its 
constitution. This document has prohibit- 
ed the country from resorting to military 
force for so long that the Japanese dismiss 
the fact that the security they enjoy is the 
result of American protection. Japan has 
become a nation in which the people do 
not want to lend a hand. 





Shizuo Tabata 
Nagano, Japan 


Now comes the hard part: disciplined 
restraint. With military firepower poised 
and ready, the temptation to pull the trig- 
ger must be almost overwhelming. Howev- 
er, one aggressive strike, no matter how ef- 
fective or surgical, will put the U.S. in the 
position of a hired gun. 

Donald H. Cook 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 


Oil in Fragile Places 


My reaction to “Mystery Pool Under 
the Plain,” about whether to tap oil depos- 
its under Alaska’s pristine Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge [BusINEss, Sept. 17], was 
one of amazement. What leads to such | 
shortsightedness? Are our hopes for the 
future so dismal, so nonexistent, that we 
are driven to destroy beauty for a brief pe- 
riod of oil-glutting gratification? 

Charla R. Neal 
Loma Linda, Calif. 


How can we ignore a potential crude- 
oil supply that could run this country for 
several years and that even a low estimate 
values at about $18 billion? For all we 
know, there could be much more, and we 
could use the extra time it would provide to 


he week. Every week. You wait 


So when your free time finally arrives, 
you deserve to make the most of it 
Which is precisely why American Express 
has created Weekend Privileges” 
Now people who carry the 
American Express” Card will have 
more interesting weekends than 
people who don't. Like Paris weekends 
Ski weekends 
Weekends that begin on Tuesday 
Weekends that don't end 
on Sunday. Weekends with the kids 
Weekends without them, Weekends 
full of shopping, entertainment, 
and just plain fun. Every time 
you spot an ad like this, you'll find 
ideas and information to help 
you create the perfect weekend 
any time of the week 
Plus youll hind exc lusive offers like free 
companion tie kets and spec ial 
treatment at restaurants and hotels 
All made possib le by the special busine sses 
that welcome the Card. So take 
advantage of Weekend Privileges 
the only way you can 
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BUY THIS WORD PROCESSOR, 


a 





SmithCorona PWPs are more than incredibly advanced, fully featured, totally 
portable personal word processors. With the simple flick of a switch, they can 
also function as equally advanced, fully featured electronic typewriters* 

That makes them perfect for big things like writing reports as well as for 
little things like addressing an envelope. SMITH 
So whether you have to do big things or little things, all you 





need is one thing—a Smith Corona Personal Word Processor. 

TOMORROW'S TECHNOLOGY 
*Does not apply to Laptop mod AT YOUR TOUCH® 
For more information on this product, write to Smith Corona Corporation, 65 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 06840 or Smith Corona Canada, 440 Tapscott Road 


Scarborough, Ontario, Canada MIB IY4 








LETTERS 


develop those alternatives you suggest 


must come. We should have learned that 
conserving Our resources is just half the Xx W a 


equation. You cannot save yourself into 


e 
a; d r the 
Dallas @) INGOVs 
This coastal plain runs along 10% of Ch | 
the Arctic Ocean coastline. The oil indus- r S er vanta e 
try already has access to the other 90%, as yi ee 


well as to 95% of the North Slope. Surely 


we should be willing to protect the most 
spectacular and biologically significant are 
tic ecosystem left on the planet. The area 
in question would probably slake only 2% 


of our oil thirst—if there even is acommer 


cially viable field there 
Gaylord Nelson, Counselor 
The Wilderness Society 
Washington 
Alaskan Salmon 
Exxon and the media have been mak 
ing much of the fact that the catches of 
salmon and herring were way up this sum- 
mer in Alaska’s Prince William Sound—al- 


most as though in this respect the 1989 Ex 


new supplies of fossil fuels 





von Valdez oil spill was a fortunate event 
[NATION, Sept. 24]. I have been told the 
reason for this bounty by commercial fish 
ermen recently returned from the area 
The death last summer of countless fish 





eating birds and mammals allowed the 
salmon to grow unchecked 

ison M. Conner 

Mercer Island, Wash 


Hatred’s Diabolical Attributes 


Upon reading Lance Morrow’s excel 
lent piece “The Anatomy of Hate,” it oc- 
curred to me that the subject of the confer 
ence on hate he attended in Oslo should 
have been indifference [Essay, Sept. 17] 
rhe opposite of love is indifference, not THE 
hate. The lack of concern for human life 
and the failure to believe it is sacred ac MOVIE 
count for both the New York City subway 
murder and the atrocities of Auschwitz 


Janis S. Hamlin 


Ishland City, Tenn 


Do not knock hate. It has its place 
Does not the Bible say, “Ye that love the 
Lord, hate evil” (Psalm 97: 10)? 

Robert E.. Taylor 


Cheshire, England 


The Essay mentions that “the Old Tes 
tament is so full of hate.” This is not truc 
The word scores very low in statistical ap- 


pearance. The most frequent word, in the 








original Hebrew, is God (2,600 times), 
then king (2,526), man ( woman 
(781), war (319), peace ( ¢ (231) 


hen hate (129) 
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Imagine performing 250 million | 


calculations per second. 





In computers, smalier means faster 


Nestled amid a peaceful, wooded area outside 
Tokyo, scientists at the Hitachi Central Research 
laboratory venture into unexplored regions of tech- 
nology on a daily basis 

It was here they made a historic break- 
superconductive, microcomputer chip 


through: A 
so advanced, it’s decades ahead of the computers 
that will eventually use it 
This chip conte ains 22,000 Josephson junctions 
hese permit processing speeds that will make 





\ 
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today’s fastest computers seem as slow as abacuses 
in comparison. 

Hitachi is proud of our efforts here. While 
many dropped from the race to master this com 
plex technology, we forged ahead 

[his is another example of what happens when 
you allow people to unleash their imaginations 
Which is precisely what we do. As a US$45 billion 
international corporation* our imagination runs free 
in numerous fields. 


Imagine an elevator that riins as 
fast as a world-class sprinter. 


Telecommunications. Medical equipment. Sci- 
ence. Automotive components. Our 20,000 prod- 
ucts include everything from washing machines to 
electron microscopes. 

We're even into elevators. Not ordinary lifts of 
course. Our inverter-controlled elevators travel at 
1,000 feet per minute. That’s more than five times fast- 
er than most. We've developed 1800-feet-per-minute 
elevators, too. So if you're headed up in your com- 

imay soon help you get there ina hurry. 


In business, the battle goes to the swift 


Perhaps more im} ; 
elevators _— at what times traffic is heavy. On 
every floor. 

So they anticipate where you want to be. Before 
you reach the elevator doors. 

Imagine that. 


797 million; net sale 




















We're | 


Giving 
The Vote 
To 4th 


Graders. 


Why? Because too many Americans 
believe democracy is a spectator 
sport. Teaching people the power of 
the ballot at an early age may help 
reverse the shamefully low turnout in 
American elections. 


The National/Student Parent Mock 
Election helps First through Twelfth 
Graders get involved in democracy. 
We're looking for parents and teach- 
ers to get involved with us. Please 
send a self-addressed envelope to: 


The National Student/ 
Parent Mock Election 
P.O. Box 36883 

Tucson, Arizona 85704 


Honorary Co-Chairs 
Jimmy Carter 
Gerald R. Ford 


Co-Chairs 

Frank J. Fahrenkopf, Jr. 
Former Chairman, 

Republican National Committee 
Paul G. Kirk, Jr. 

Former Chairman, 

Democratic National Committee 























LETTERS 


What Judges Do for a Living 
I had never heard of Judge David Sou- 
ter before his nomination to the Supreme 
Court, and, like most Americans, I am con- 
cerned about issues that are likely to come 
before the court [NATION, Sept. 24]. But as 
I read about those who want to reject Sou- 
ter for the express reason that he claims to 
have an open mind rather than a bias, I'm 
concerned that the Senate is listening to 
people who don’t know what a judge does 

for a living. 

Eric E. Younger, Judge 
The Superior Court 
Los Angeles 


You said, “Souter takes the stand, but 
declines to state his views on abortion 
rights as foes search in vain for reasons to 
reject his high court nomination.” His de- 
clining to state his views on abortion rights 
is reason enough to reject his nomination 
to the high court. 

Rocky Leplin 
El Cernito, Calif. 





Cure for Junk Mail 
I read with delight the item referring to 
the “post office’s preference service” as a 
way to eliminate receiving junk mail 
[GRAPEVINE, Sept. 24]. But neither the 
Hollywood branch nor the Los Angeles 
main office responsible for classified mail 

has ever heard of it. 

Edwin A. Raney 
Las Angeles 


Before the telephones are ringing in 
post offices all over the country to ask 
about the “post office’s preference ser- 
vice,” please advise your readers that the 
Mail Preference Service was developed by 
the Direct Marketing Association to assist 
customers who do not want advertising 
mail. The D.M.A. updates its lists quar- 
terly, and once a person requests this ser- 
vice, it may take several months before 
any results are noticed. Although it may 
reduce the amount of bulk business mail 
received, the service cannot eliminate it 
totally. The address: 

Mail Preference Service 

Direct Marketing Association 

P.O. Box 3861 

11 West 42nd Street 

New York, N.Y. 10163-3861. 

Ellen Newell Call, Postmaster 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


Big Apple Aftertaste 
New York City has always been a mys- 
terious blend of excitement and fear, a 


| town to get the juices flowing [NATION, 


Sept. 17]. But fear has won out. I believe a 
comeback is no longer possible. 

Steve Shemin 

Scottsdale, Ariz. 





Calvin Trillin in “What Makes New 
Yorkers Tick” says the word cockamamie 
is not Yiddish, although it sounds as if it 
might be. It was used by first-generation 
American Jews growing up in Brooklyn in 
the “30s. We liked saying it because it was 
easier to pronounce than decalcomania, 
the practice of transferring pictures and 
designs from paper to other surfaces. We 
used to buy the decals for pennies at the 
candy store and apply them to our arms 
with a little spit to produce instant tattoos. 
Cockamamie means what it says: ridicu- 
lous or bogus. 

Bernard J. Goodman 
Merrick, N.Y. 


I was born in New York and love it un- 
conditionally. But it is basically ungovern- 
able. The most you can do with it is cope, 
contain and care. Mayor David Dinkins 
seems like a nice man. He reminds me of a 
teacher or a pharmacist. I think he'd be 
great al running a zoo, but not a jungle. 

Gerald Hough 
Madrid 


Our family made its first trip to New 
York City this summer. We observed that | 
New York cabdrivers are not necessarily 


| rude and obnoxious and that camera-store 


personnel are. The cost of coffee is ridicu- 
lous, but the food tastes great. Broadway is 
fine; so is the Statue of Liberty. Central 
Park is dirty and a disgrace. Would we visit 
New York again? You betcha! 
Jerrell Hutson 
Clinton, Miss. 
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This is the year the road changes forever. 
“Tntroducing the Infiniti 045 with the worlds first active suspensit 

















One undulating road surface. Two performance luxury sedans. 


They say it is better to anticipate than react. True, but not always possible when 
it comes to roads, which seem to have an insatiable appetite for unpredictability. Reason enough, 
when considering a performance luxury sedan, to consider the Infiniti Q45 with Full-Active 


ox 2 ™ 
Suspension” created by Nissan ©1990 infiniti Division of Nissan Motor Corporation in USA 








Traditional mechanical suspension systems can only react passively to dips and bumps 
transmitting harshness and motion to driver and passengers 
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Which car would you rather be driving? 


Because while all luxury sedans feel comfortable on the showroom floor, only 
the breakthrough Infiniti Full-Active Suspension system has the ability to overcome the harsher 


realities in life, such as bumps, dips, ruts and undulations. Making short work of the worst roads 


you Il ever drive. (Not to mention what it'll do with the best.) 





Same road, same speed. The Infiniti 045 with Full-Active Suspension 
insulates the passenger compartment from abrupt movements without isolating the driver from the road. 








Throw it a curve, it throws it right back. Toss in a dip, it doesn't. Which, when 
you think of it, is exactly how a suspension should perform. Unfortunately, the laws of physics, 
until now, have had other ideas. 

But this is the year that Infiniti introduces Full-Active Suspension” a system 


that will change the way you feel about driving forever. And leaves you in utter, calm control. 
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The Infiniti Suspension uses advanced ay 





computer and hydraulic systems to continuously monitor 
changes in the 0458 body positioning, creating 

counterforces’'to maintain the most desirable tire-to-road SS 
orientation and a flat, comfortable ride —~ 





The Infiniti Full-Active Suspension system 
says good-bye to roll, dive, lift and bounce. 
























Unlike conventional suspensions, the Full-Active system actively suppresses the 


normal up and dowt n movement it of 2 a cars rs body, keeping it flat, as if suspended in air. In a corner 





or during a sudden lane change, for 
example, the body remains virtually flat, 


leaving only enough roll to give neces- 





BMW 750iL 
LEXUS LS 400 am 
MERCEDES-BENZ S60SEL 


INFINITI Q45 mm sary input to the dtieee The result is exceptional ride for the passengers 


and greater driver confidence and safety over a wide variety of con- 
Under full panic stops, the Full 
Active System's remarkable body ditions. To find out more about or to arrange a test drive of the new 
control eliminates front end dive, 
so your sightline doesn't change Infiniti Q45 with the world’s first available Full-Active Suspension, call 
and you maintain better vebicle 
stability. 1-800-826-6500 for the name of your nearest Infiniti dealer. 


Whats left is simply the most controlled 
handling performance youll ever experience. 


aa» * ae f 
pb through a 
julated lane change maneuver, the Infiniti 045 


with Full-Active Suspension exbibits far less 


body movement than comparable luxury sedans 


(@) MERCEDES-BENZ. 560sEI 
a - ; : _ P 
Along with exceptional comfort, the Full-Active Suspension gives you a level of control 
never before possible. The tires’ enbanced ability to maintain contact with the road results 


2) LEXUS LS 400 not only in exceptional stability, but improved safety. 
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Beware the Day 


NEW! 


from Southern Lwinge 





Now an exciting new 
magazine offers a bounty of 
history, spectacle and fun for 
Southern travelers. 

Travel South—lose your- 
self to the sand and surf of 
Southern beaches. ‘Td rustic 
resorts. Grand hotels. Inti- 
mate restaurants. World-class 
golf courses and tennis courts. 

Get insider where-to, 
when-to and how-to on 
tours. ..cruises...weekenders... 
festivals and more! Even 
maps! Plus ingenious trip tips 
and a personalized Southern 
travel service—to eliminate 
snags before you ever get 
started! 


The time is right! 
Subscribe now 
and save 17% 


1 year (4 issues 
aly$9.97 


Call toll-free 
1-800-633-8628 
In Alabama call 
1-800-292-8667 


TRWELSOUTH 


P.O. Box 830611 Birmingham, AL 35283 





Of the Bear 


JAMES GRANT, editor of Wall Street’s influential 
Grant’s Interest Rate Observer, predicted the 
credit crunch, yet won't say “I told you so” 


By RICHARD HORNIK 

Q. Have the crisis in the Middle East and the 
resulting oil shock finally launched the bear 
market you forecast in September 19847 
A. The Middle East, I think, has remark- 
ably little to do with the slump in world eq- 
uity markets, which was under way long be- 
fore Iraq barged into Kuwait. For the most 
significant international financial event of 
the year, | nominate the collapse of the 
Japanese stock market. 


Q. Now that the economy has begun to slide, 


meaning that you're finally right, don't you 


feel like gloating? 

A. If you have kids, how glad can you be 
that the economy is not supporting the par- 
ents of their friends, or indeed of oneself? 
What gives me satisfaction is to see finan- 
cial events move in a logic that I under- 


| stand and advocate. I am frustrated not so 
| much by being wrong as by seeing the Bak- 





NINA GARNETT 


| ers and the Bradys and the Greenspans try 


to manipulate and buy orthodoxy on the 
cheap. So they are going to do something 
clever with the G-7, or they are going to 
pass a constitutional amendment to bal- 
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ance the budget. When I get the numbers 
wrong on a stock or on a credit situation, 
that is one thing, but to see the authorities 
with a wink and a nudge just sparring for 
more time, that’s another. 


Q. Were you ever worried that the financial 
excesses of the 1980s might go on forever? 
A. Yes and no. My publication, Grant’s In- 
terest Rate Observer, is about interest rates 
and especially about credit. On that score 
my views have basically worked. The junk- 
bond market did come apart starting in 
1989. And there is a credit contraction. 
Bank stocks have been good to sell short. 
And real estate, which is another big edito- 
rial topic, has been going down, taking with 
it such people as Donald Trump. 

What has not come to pass and does 
give me a lot of worry is that these prob- 
lems seem to have had so little impact on 
financial markets generally. So there is 
both gratification in the run of the news 
and frustration at a seeming lack of overall 
significance. 


Q. Do you ever gloat? 
A. I would have to say that I do in the case 


“| thought that Trump 
was a fine exemplar 
of financial leverage 
and gall, both of 
which were in 
oversupply and 

now are becoming 
scarcer.” 
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Buddie's Place, S. Liberty Street-upstairs (around the corner from “Fashions for the Larger Woman Shop”), Jackson, Tennessee and George Dickel 
Ain’t Nothin’ Better. Sp 











For information on Southern 
Bell ESSX" service, call one of 
the following Authorized Sales 
Representatives: 


Florida 
ABC Communications Corporation 
Broward 305/463-4232 
Dade 56-3600 
Miami 4797 
West Palm 407/394-9222 
Atlantic Communications Team: 
Ormond Beach 904/677-4040 
Certified Communication, Inc 
Coconut Creek 305/974-6663 
Eagle BCS of Florida, Miami 305/941-1144 
Executone Information Systems, in 
Jacksorwille 904/281-2100 
Miramar 3¢ D608 
Pompano 305/975-9668 
Executone of Florida, Inc 
Daytona 904/788-9661 
Orlando 407/898-3333 
Executone Systems, Inc 
Ft. Lauderdale 305/563-9500 
Integrated Communications Systems, [ne 
Jacksonville 904/387-7999 
lsoetec Communications, Inc 
Maitland 407/875-3232 
Pompano Planning & Engineering, Inc 
Pompano 305/946-7200 
Teleco, Inc. Jacksonville 904/363-0083 
Telesound Systems Corporation 
Miami 3 92-9292 
Textel Cormur 




















ications, Ine 
Boca Raton 4077 
Triad Communications § 
Jacksonville 904/733-6110 
TSI-Plorida 
Gainesville 904/372-0359 
Unique Communications, in 
Fort Lauderdale 305/735-4002 









ms, Inc 


American Telcom Corp. of Georgia 
Norcross 404/447-0707 





Atlanta 404/449-5083 
Executone Information Systems, Ine 
Atlanta 404/984-9977 


Savannah 912/351-9122 
Peachtree Telecommunications & Data 
ervices, Inc., Atlanta 404/841-3050 
‘om, In 
Atlanta, Macon 912/741-4409 
Teleco, Inc 
Augusta 404/737-474 
TSI-Georgia, Atlanta 404/242-8827 
North Carolina 
Executone Information Systems, In 
Charlotte 704/357 
Greensboro $ 
Raleigh 919: 
NOR/COM, Raleigh 919/878-5770 
Piedmont Telecom, Hickory 704/324-4206 
Smokey Mtn. Communications, Inc 
Franklin 704/369-6067 
Teleoo, Ine, Wilmington 919/791-7000 
Telephone Systems of Asheville, In« 
Asheville 704/254-6141 
Tri-Com Communications, line 
Winston-Salem 919/744-1506 
TSI-North Carolina, 
Charlotte 704/527-5408 
South Carolina 
siness Communications, ln 
partanburg 803/599-0054 
Business Telephone Systems, Ln 
Greenville, Columbia 
809/234-5505 
Executone Information Systems, Ln 
Charleston 803/763-0123 
Isoetec Communications, In 
Columbia 803/735-1 
Teloorn of South Can 
Charleston, Columbia, Plorence 
772-3304 
Teleco, Ine 
Charleston, 803. 
Greenville 8032) 


































Or call Southern Bell Busine 
Servioes 1 800 522-BEL 
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Liz Belding, Southern Bell 


“When you're faced with life or 
death situations 24 hours a day, 
you can't risk a communications 
breakdown. That's why so many 
hospitals depend on Southern Bell. 
We're the single source for complete 
telecommunications networks, 
backed by our proven service 

and reliability. 

“Tf we can handle the critical 
needs of a hospital...imagine what 
we can do for your company. Give 
us a call. We'll show you why 
Southern Bell's the one to turn to” 

For more information, phone 


1 800 522-BELL. 


(ay Southern Bell’ 


A BELLSOUTH COMPANY 


©1990 Southern Bel 
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1955: Supermom. 
1972: Superwoman. 
1990: Now what? 


w What's next for women? With glass ceilings 
—_ above them, “Mommy tracks” to the side 
mame the children in day-care — more and more 

= ~~ working mothers are wondering if they really 
can “have itall.” But is the answer a return to 
the suburban 1950s? 





and 


Nowa TIME special issue explores the difficult choices 
facing today’s women. From Nation and World to Show 
Business and Medicine, every department in this special 
issue will chart the toughest challenges women confront 
in the 1990s, 


‘Too busy to read it? ‘That’s why you should. 


Women: A TIME Special Issue 
On Sale: October 29 through November 





Exclusive advertiser: 


SEARS 


TIME 
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Interview 
of Donald Trump. Just to have him shut up 
is such a wonderful gift, if only temporarily, 
a great improvement in the quality of life. 
And so debt isn’t all bad. 


Q. When did Donald Trump first come on 
your screen? 

A. In December 1987 we wrote a long 
piece about Trump, and I had long thought 
he was emblematic of the times. For that 
reason he was interesting to watch. Instead 





of declaiming on the universe, we try to | 


pick out people or companies that more or 
less represent trends. I thought that Trump 
was a fine exemplar of financial leverage 
and gall, both of which were in oversupply 
and now are becoming scarcer, 


Q. What role has real estate investment 
played in the financial turmoil of the 1980s? 
A. Real estate is one of the most revealing 
features of the credit travails. It was the 
original taboo. Citibank existed from 1812 
to 1960 without making real estate loans. 
There was this cultural resistance as well as 
regulatory and legal resistance to making 
real estate loans because when the deposi- 
tors wanted their money it was not the time 
to rely on a piece of land. 

Then lo and behold, we had inflation; 
we had deregulation of interest rates. And 
we had banks that were losing their best 
corporate customers to the commercial pa- 
per market. We had banks that needed fee 
income and needed to do something clever 
lest they go out of business the slow way, 
which is by starving to death. And so real 
estate lending became the favored com- 
mercial-bank asset. And as with any asset 
favored by bankers, it suffered a deprecia- 
tion because they lent so much that they 
helped create a glut. 


Q. How responsible is the Reagan Adminis- 
tration for the savings and loan disaster and 
the banking industry's problems? 

A. Certainly there was a great failing of the 





Washington apparatus in the 1980s. But I | 


think, paradoxically, a lot of what hap- 
pened in the 80s can be blamed on the pol- 
iticians of the 1930s, When deposit insur- 
ance was written into law in °33, it was 
almost a free ticket. The banking system 
had been purged of bad loans the old-fash- 
ioned way, the weakest banks had long 
since failed, and the strong banks were 
barely making a go of it. 

The reflexive psychology of bankers 
was that of—well, bankers were starting at 


| the sight of their own shadows. So deposit 


insurance could be done painlessly for dec- 
ades because bankers were too terrified to 
do anything resembling making a bad loan. 
It was not until a generational shift oc- 
curred in the "70s that bankers prepared to 
entertain really rank loans. The govern- 
ment had this free ride for a long time. 
There were hardly any failures because 
bankers were not lending in such a way as 


to fail. And now, paradoxically, when the 








1990 American Gas Association 


Too many homeowners are tolerating a heating system that fails the 
first two tests—dependability and efficiency. Also, they put up with 
furnaces that respond to heating needs with blasts of warm air and 
then long periods in which the air cools off. 

The folks at Bryant have developed a furnace that automati- 
cally adjusts its heat output while operating at maximum efficiency. 
It’s the Plus 90i. No cold drafts. Just constant, even, comfortable 
warmth. Furthermore, unlike any other furnace, the Plus 90i oper- 
ates with less electricity, as well as gas. No other furnace is more 
efficient. Or quiet. 

As test pilot Chuck Yeager puts it, “There's never an 
uncomfortable moment with this furnace. That's what I call having 
the right stuff.” Ask your local Bryant dealer about it. He has the 
right stuff, too. 

For the name of your nearest Bryant dealer, call 


A a 1-800-HOT-SALE 


bryant | 


THE RIGHT STUFF TO LAST. 
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GAS. AMERICA’S BEST ENERGY VALUE. 





As easy as an old recipe. 

As warm as a kitchen get-together. 

As enjoyable as a favorite story. 
That’s a taste of what | ale aire 

Windsor is all about. fi 


Windsor and Cola 


Windsor. 
One taste and youre there. 








Interview 
talk is of cutting back on deposit insurance, 
the banking system is a mirror image of the 
system in °33. 


Q. Is it a passing of generations in the finan- 
cial world that leads it to periodic busts? 

A. The generation that was caught up in 
the great debt liquidation of the "30s never 
got over it. If you had started work in the 
‘S0s on Wall Street, you would have heard 
a lot of talk about the Crash. Even 20 years 
later, it would have defied, never mind fi- 
nancial common sense, it would have de- 
fied known laws of physics to the bankers 
in the late "70s had anyone presented to 
them the proposition that an airline should 
be leveraged. “What? You are talking 
| about a labor-intensive, highly unionized, 
highly cyclical commodity-driven business 
being leveraged?” Yet by the time the cy- 
cle matured, people were not only propos- 
ing but actually undertaking to leverage 
airlines. 

That is the way great ideas end, not 
with a bang, not with a whimper, but 
through reductio ad absurdum. You know 
investment bankers are not satisfied until 
every good idea is driven into the ground 
like a tomato stake. 





Q. Where does this preoccupation with debt 
lead? 

A. | certainly think there is a severe busi- 
ness slump in our future, and I think what 
is so different this time is the recklessness 


of financial practices, That recklessness, if | 


this does not sound too Calvinistic, will 
come to bear in the downturn, making it 
deeper than it otherwise would be. And the 
medium of that will be a shrinkage in the 
availability of credit. Just as the advent of 
ever longer maturities in car loans, for ex- 
ample, helped prolong and deepen the ex- 
pansion, so will shrinkage in the terms of 
credit—whether they be in car loans or 
mortgages or corporate lending—deepen 
the recession. I am not at all sure this is go- 
ing to be a Grapes of Wrath. At least, I 
hope not. But I think by the time it is all 
over, people will be refusing to make good 
loans, just as they had been overzealous in 
making bad ones. 


Q. So what should we do? Buy gold bars and 
bury them in the backyard? 

A. Well, we had a co-op in Brooklyn 
Heights, which we sold lastsummer. We are 
now renting because I think that it is a good 
time to rent. I think short-dated Treasuries 
are a nice way to ride things out. You are 
being paid what is historically a good rate of 
interest, and you are going to get your mon- 
ey back. I think you ought to be very aware 
of the credit condition of your insurance 
company. There are outfits that rate the 
claims-paying ability of insurance compa- 
nies, and people ought to ask their financial 
planners or someone whom they trust to 
make sure that their insurance company’s 
claims-paying ability is the top. ra 
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The Greatest Rock’n’Ro 
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Collection Ever 


TIME-LIFE MUSIC Presents the 
Top Hits of The Rock’n’Roll Era 


Twist, shout and duck walk down memory lane 
with rock’s greatest hits...Chuck Berry's 
Johnny B. Goode...E\vis Presley's Hound 
Dog...Buddy Holly's Peggy Sue...Little Richard's 
Tutti-Frutti...Bill Haley's Rock Around the 
Clock...The Everly Brothers’ Bye Bye Love... 
The Supremes’ Baby Love...The Platters’ 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes...a\| the original hits 
by the original artists in one comprehensive 
collection. Each album in the series is devoted 
to either a single, hit-filled year in the musical 
decade 1954-1964, or one history-making artist 
or group. You'll enjoy more top hits than any 
other series has ever offered. 


Rock’n’Roll-The Way 
It’s Supposed To Sound 


The Rock'n'Roll Era is now available on 
compact discs. You can also order double- 
length chrome cassettes or quality vinyl LP 
records. Any way you choose, each recording 
has been digitally mastered for state-of-the-art 
audio brilliance. 


FREE 10 Day Audition 


Audition 1961 FREE for 10 days. You may then 
purchase it at the low price of $14.99 for one 
double-length cassette, $16.99 for two LP 
records or one compact disc. (Plus shipping 
and handling.) 

After you purchase 1961, future albums in 
the collection will be sent to you, one about 
every other month, always for a 10-day FREE 
examination, always at the same low price. 
(Plus shipping and handling.) Keep only the 
ones you want. Cancel at any time. 

No minimum required. 
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1961: First 


Album: Enjoy 
22 Great Hits! 


* Runaway/Del Shannon 

¢ | Like It Like That/Chris 
Kenner * Dedicated to the 
One I Love/The Shirelles 

* Quarter to Three/Gary 
“U.S.” Bonds * The Lion 
Sleeps Tonight/The 
Tokens * There’s a Moon 
Out Tonight/The Capris 

¢ Blue Moon/ The Marvels 
* Will You Love Me 
Tomorrow/The Shirelles 

* Tossin’ and Turnin’/ 
Bobby Lewis ¢ Shop 
Around/The Miracles 

¢ My True Story/The Jive 
Five * Runaround Sue/ 
Dion ¢ Mother-in-Law/ 
Ernie K-Doe * Raindrops/ 
Dee Clark ¢ Peppermint 
Twist/Joey Dee and the 
Starliters ¢ Hats Off to 
Larry/Del Shannon * Those 
Oldies but Goodies/Little 
Caesar and the Romans 

* Please Mr. Postman/The 
Marvelettes * Stand By Me/ 
Ben E. King * You Don’t 
Know What You've Got/ 
Ral Donner * The Moun- 
tain’s High/Dick and Dee 
Dee * Daddy's Home/Shep 
and the Limelites 








'N’ROLL 


*ERA 


Call Toll Free 24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week! 


@ 1-800-248-0640 


Use your Visa, American Express or MasterCard 
Send no money now Or write 


TIME-LIFE MUSIC 
The Rock'n'Roll Era 
Branch: MXHH59 
P.O. Box C-32349. 
Richmond, VA 23261 


TIME 
LIFE 


MUSIC 


Please specify your choice of 


cassettes, records or CDs. +0 TIME 
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“THE BOYS PLAYED 
THEIR HEARTS OUT,” 
said a disappointed 
coach Nielsen after 
the big game. The 
Saxons, in a tight, nail-biting 
finish were eliminated from 
the area tournament finals. “It 
was a gutsy effort, we're all real 
proud,” said the coach. 

In the locker room the boys 
weren't in the mood to do 
much talking. “Well I'm glad 
you took that photograph 
before the game,” joked Darren 
Sato, the captain. “Right now 


we look more like a bunch of 


undertakers!” He was full of 


praise for the coach. “He's 


super-dedicated. He not only 


whipped us into shape, he also 
organized the whole event.” 
Needless to say, it ran like 
clockwork. 

We have to admit that all of 
us at Toyota were rooting for 
North High. Even though we 


had sponsored the tournament, 





we couldn't help but be biased. 


Because North High 

happens to be our adopted 

school. 
While 


we're happy to 


provide the kind of support 





that puts balls into baskets, it’s 
only a small part of our 
commitment. 

Among other things, we 
have donated summer school 
scholarships and provided 
transport for the wrestling 
team. (Go team!) This year, 
Toyota employees will also 
tutor pupils and give career 
guidance. 

We're also participating in 
meetings with parents and 
teachers to discuss new ideas. 

Including how we can 
help North High win the 
championship next year. And 
the year after. And the year 


after that. And the year... 


TOYOTA 


INVESTING IN THE INDIVIDUAI 
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By TIME’s Reviewers. Compiled by Andrea Sachs 


Clarke has proved herself the 





most original and visually 
imaginative director working 
the fertile border between 
dance and drama. Her new 
4 work, inspired by the environ- 
; ‘ mental debate, debuts at the 

THE PLAYBOY OF THEWEST- —s Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

ERN WORLD. How near in Through Nov. 4. 

time, and how far in world view, 

is the village life portrayed in ART 

J.M. Synge’s masterpiece about 

ignorant peasants and their 


perverse notions of heroism, all 
of it a sly satire on the yearning 
of oppressed colonies to break 





.| free. The finest Irish drama of AN UNCERTAIN GRACE: THE 
é| the 20th century, it is discern- PHOTOGRAPHS OF SEBAS- 
<| ingly performed by the Abbey TIAO SALGADO, San Francisco 


Museum of Modern Art. The 
first U.S. exhibition for the Bra- 


Theater of Dublin, at Washing- 
ton’s Kennedy Center, through 








zilian-born Salgado, a onetime 
economist who took up photog- 
raphy to document life in de- 
veloping nations. Whether ina 
Peruvian village, a gold mine in 
Brazil or a refugee camp in 


Its time you 
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Underiine 
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Portugal 


:| Oct. 21, then in St. Louis, Tuc- 
=, sonand Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ENDANGERED SPECIES. In 
The Garden of Earthly Delights 
and subsequent pieces, Martha 








LLUSTRATIONS 


Spain 
Hagland 
® All other 


FY 1490: Spanish trade at 18% 
Spanieh trade less than 1/5th of European total! 


Introducing Microsoft PowerPoint for Windows. 


With our new Microsoft’ 
PowerPoint’ for Windows’ soft- 
ware, you can create powerful 
presentations on your PC. 

Our program operates 


Cocstooners ince the 50 United States, call (8000) S41 1261, Dept tn Canada call (4 
[ 7 2 190 One free Working Model per person Eack a al Working Model is & 
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Ethiopia, Salgado sees not just 
hardship, though he sees a 
great deal of that, but also the 
immemorial underpinnings of 


life—tradition, community and 


work—that give suffering a 
meaning. Through Dec 2. 


CHILDE HASSAM: AN ISLAND 
GARDEN REVISITED, National 


Museum of American Art, 
Washington. The islands are 
the Isles of Shoals, off the New 
Hampshire coast, and the gar- 


| den was the notable cultivation 


of journalist-poet Celia 
Thaxter. Both are memorably 
captured here by Hassam 
(1859-1935), America’s fore- 
most impressionist. Through 
Jan. 6. 


~| TELEVISION 





NIXON (pss, Oct. 15,8 p.m. on 
most stations). A rich selection 
of news clips, plus fresh com- 
ments from such former aides 
as John Ehrlichman and 








Charles Colson, make this 

three-hour American Experi- 
ence documentary on the ex- 
President worth an evening. 


VOICE OF THE PLANET (18s, 
Oct. 15-19, 8:05 p.m. EDT). Wil- 
liam Shatner plays an author 
who talks with the spirit of 
Earth (the voice of Faye 
Dunaway) about the planet's 
ecological problems. Ted 
Turner's environmental pas- 
sion takes an odd mystical turn 
in this weeklong series. 


DANIELLE STEEL’S KALEIDO- 
SCOPE; DANIELLE STEEL’S 
FINE THINGS (Nac, Oct. 15, 
16). NBC’s alternative to post- 
season baseball: a double dose 
of glossy trash. 





SPY SINKER by Len Deighton 
(HarperCollins; $21.95). The 
master plotter winds up his six- 
volume espionage saga about 





What you see on-screen 1s what you get. 


under the Windows version 3.0 environment, 

so you can see exactly what your output will 

look like—while you’re working on it. 
PowerPoint is also very simple to use. 


It offers text, drawing 
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British agent Bernard Samson 
and his spying wife Fiona, 
whose defection to East Ger- 
many is finally explained. 


PLEDGING ALLEGIANCE by 
Sidney Blumenthal (Harper- 
Collins; $22.95); 

ROAD SHOW by Roger 

Simon (Farrar, Straus & Gir- 
oux; $19.95); 

SEE HOW THEY RUN by Paul 
Taylor (Knopf; $22.95). Three 
observers of the 88 presi- 
dential campaign agree 

that Republicans win the big 
ones because they manipulate 
voters’ emotions and juggle 


images better than Democrats. 


om 


AVALON. If gemiitlichkeit were 


a Yiddish word, it would 
describe the tone that writer- 
director Barry Levinson aims 
for in this bustling memoir of 
his immigrant grandparents in 
Baltimore. But the family 











portrait is too soft-focus, and 
the residue is schmaltz. 


THE KRAYS. In the 1950s and 
*60s, these Cockney twins ruled 
the London underworld with 
silken sadism. Peter Medak’s 
brisk docudrama understands 
the mom-obsessed brutality of 
the Krays. The sun set on the 
British Empire, and the vermin 


came out to play. 





COMING OUT OF THEIR 
SHELLS. There is more to the 
Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles 
than movies, TV, comics, toys, 
candy and juice drinks. Now 
they have their own concert 
tour, destined for 40 cities 
through 1991 (this week: 
Milwaukee, Oct. 10-14; next 
stop: Detroit, Oct. 17-21). The 
90-min. audience-participation 
show features many live-action 
characters familiar to Turtle 
fans, including the metal- 


View and work with entire presentations at once. 


“presentation management” format, putting 
everything right at your fingertips. 

It can even utilize files that have been 
created on Power Point for the Mac’ 

So before your next presentation, call 


Mademarks and Windows and Making i all make sense arr trademarks of 


Microsoft Corporation. Mar v 


a registered trademark of 
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cloaked villain Shredder. With 
humor aimed at parents as well 
as kids, this could be a perfect 
first concert for pre-schoolers. 


WOUNDED KNEE: LEST WE 
FORGET, Buffalo Bill 
Historical Center, Cody, Wyo. 
One hundred years after the 





army massacred more than 145 
Sioux at Wounded Knee, 

S. Dak., an exhibit of photo 
murals, weaponry and Ghost 
Dance garments illuminates 
the tribe’s life and religion in 
the late 19th century and the 
reasons behind the killings. 
Through Nov. 30. 





Appa Comepreter, bre: * Thee fi mat Mode! 


JACKIE MASON: BRAND NEW. Well, not really. The Brillo- 
haired rabbi turned comic has been doing the same basic Borscht 
Belt act for decades, but he seems to have a tireless capacity for 
self-resuscitation. A year after a sitcom flop on ABC, a much 
publicized racial slight of New York City Mayor David Dinkins, 
and an embarrassing paternity suit, Mason is on the comeback 
trail, windmilling in three directions. His latest book, How to 
Talk Jewish, is to be published in January. His weekly talk show 
debuts on cable in December with a novel solution to the 
perennial problem of finding good guests: there won't be any, 
just Mason schmoozing for half an hour. And this week Mason 
returns to Broadway with an all-new monologue that is bound to 
revisit such accustomed topics as sex, politics and Mason’s all but 
patented specialty, the undeclared cultural clash between 
Christians and Jews. All in all, Mason seems to be enacting a 
phrase from the subtitle of his book: How to Get Everything You 
Ever Wanted Through Pure Chutzpah. 
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The Canofile 250 optical disk filing =4 
system virtually eliminates file ——4 
cabinets and lost documents. And 

puts all your files on top of your desk. 


You might say Canon has reinvented 





















the filing system 

Now, instead of piles of files and rows 
of cabinets, all you need is the desktop 
Canofile 250 


The Canofile’s unique pictorial screer 





makes it extren easy to index, store 
ross-reference, and find di rents 
Its built-in scanner can scan in up to 





40 letter-size sheets or 120 checks a minute 







single-sided, or both sides s ilTaneously. 
And Canon's special neto optical 
disks can be made erasable, for utmost 
usage. Or non-erasable, for utmost security 
nnovative? Yes. Expensive? Nc 















e 250 gives you all this plus a 
+ = 


high-quality laser printer—at about half the 







cost of competitive floor-stan 

And it sits right on top of yourdesk. = 
For more information, call 1*800+352°8333, = 
ext. 280. 


Just one Canon magneto optical Ds 
disk* holds up to 15,000 

documents?* about 6 drawers 

of paper files. 


“Magneto optical dish sold separatety — 
**Based on CCITT #1 Chart 7 
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Canofile 230 


The World's First Self-Contained 
Desktop Optical Disk Filing System. 
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INTRODUCING A BRAND NEW COFFEE MADE WITH 
STUBBORN OLD-FASHIONED PRIDE 

4 Introducing Maxwell House” 1892™ Slow Roasted Coffee—inspired by the good old 
days and made that way, too. To coffee lovers everywhere it promises the unique taste experience 
of the lusty flavor and aroma of plain, old-fashioned coffee—the kind that doesn't just 
happen overnight. 

€ Thankfully Maxwell House has both the patience and experience to produce coffee the 

SLOW old-fashioned way. And if all that experience has taught us anything, it is that 

ROAS TE slow roasting is the traditional way to extract the full flavor and aroma 


\Wdd//, ao, : F 2 
wr’! G of high grade beans. Slow roasting is a labor of love that can take 


SS , Wz anywhere up to six times longer than is common prac- 
tice these days. 
€ The result, however, is an uncommonly good cup of coffee—one 
that is both lusty and satisfying without being bitter. So even though it 
takes a little longer, and costs a little more to make an old style coffee as 
good as Maxwell House” 1892,” it's time and trouble well spent, as a trip to 


your market will confirm. 


© 1990 Kraft General Foods, Inc 
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GRAPEVINE 





By DAVID ELLIS/Reported by David E. Thigpen 


FOOTNOTES FROM THE FRONT 


An offbeat bricfing on the Persian Gulf crisis 
is 


Hey, er, Friend, What's Happening? Warnings to American troops to be culturally sensitive 
may have gone a little too far. Newly arrived soldiers have been advised to avoid the phrase 
“Hey, dude” because “dude” sounds like the Arabic word for worm. 


Sand Trap. Troops have no opportunity for randy R. and R. in Saudi cities, but they have 
found another use for their prophylactics. Soldiers are placing condoms over the muzzies of 
their machine guns to protect them from airborne sand. In World War Il, ground troops some- 
times used “French letters” to keep their guns from jamming in the European damp. 


Walk This Way. To help soldiers find their way in the shifting sands, the Air Force is distribut- 
ing thousands of high-tech locating devices. The civilian receivers (typical cost: $3,500, com- 
pared with $20,000 for the military version) read encrypted signals from 18 satellites and are 
usually accurate to within 350 ft. The Air Force has unscrambled those signals to allow the lo- 
Cators to give position readings accurate to within 35 ft. 


Snack Attack. The Pentagon has dispatched 11 vans to dispense goodies to homesick G.l.s 
who miss their PXs. The mobile commissaries are loaded with foodstuffs including Spam, Pop 
Tarts, Armour Processed Meats and Texas hot sauce, They also carry antacid tablets. 
Cut-Rate Crusade. Operation Desert Shield, which is costing the U.S. more than $1 billion a 
‘month, is making the Panama invasion look like a weekend jaunt. That expedition, which 
made use of the 12,000 U.S. soldiers already based there, cost just $163.6 million, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office said last week. 

On Your Next Desert Vacation . . . Undaunted by the current tensions, the Dubai Tourism 
Board is starting a campaign to promote that gulf state as the next vacation hot spot. Situated 
530 miles southeast of Kuwait, Dubai is where “sportsmen, sightseers and adventurers can 
equally feel at home,” claims Khalid bin Sulayem, head of the tourist board. And, yes, Dubai 
is out of the range of Iraq's most powerful missiles. 





Hf You Build It, Bob Hope Will Come. For soldiers who want to putt away their boredom, the 
Pentagon is shipping out plywood and artificial turf to build miniature golf courses at Saudi 
bases. Watch out for the sand traps. 


portunity, archrival Pepsi is 
suggesting to consumers in 
three losing cities—Athens, 
Rome and Melbourne—that 
they should register their dis- 
pleasure at the checkout 
counter, In a newspaper adver- 
tisement in the Australian city, 
Pepsi declared, “If you don’t 
like the 1.0.c.’s choice, make 
your own.” If this keeps up, the 
committee may have to intro- 
duce soda-can hurling as a gold- 
medal event, 


This Is the 
Thanks We Get? 


Bush Administration officials 
are seriously considering freez- 
ing a $300 million aid package 
to Violeta Chamorro’s govern- 





An ympic 
Cola Contest 


When Atlanta was chosen as 








| the site of the 1996 Olympic 


Summer Games, officials in 
some rival cities grumbled 
about the inevitable triumph of 
“Coca-Cola capitalism.” That 
complaint had a realistic edge: 
the soft-drink giant is based in 
Atlanta and strongly supported 
the hometown bid to the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee. 
Sensing a golden marketing op- 





ment in Nicaragua. Reason: 
Nicaragua refuses to withdraw 
a suit filed in the World Court 
charging that the U.S.-backed 
contra war violated internation- 
al law. The cautious Chamorro 
doesn’t want to offend the pow- 
erful Sandinistas, who filed the 
case in 1984 and continue to 
hold control over the people’s 
army. 





Fuels from 
The Crypt 


Do the dusty notebooks of the 
Third Reich hold a solution to 
America’s overdependence on 
imported oil? Researchers at 
Texas A&M University want to 
study Nazi war archives to find 
out. With pioneering technol- 
ogy, the Germans built a system 
of 26 plants to produce synthet- 
ic fuel from coal, Their output 
totaled 130 million bbl. be- 
tween 1938 and 1945. The U.S. 
Bureau of Mines briefly experi- 
mented with processing synfuel 
at a plant in the early 1950s us- 
ing techniques brought back 
from Europe by U.S. scientists. 
Although the plants produced 
fuel for 1.6¢ per gal., govern- 
ment apathy and the presence 
of plentiful imported gasoline 
closed down the project. Ar- 
nold Krammer, a history pro- 
fessor who conducted synfuels 
research during the oil shocks 
of the 1970s, thinks the time is 
right to make a comprehensive 
study of German production 
techniques. Krammer contends 
that the research project, which 
could cost $600,000, would be a 
bargain if it led to a cheap 
method for mass producing liq- 
uefied coal. Obtaining the doc- 
uments is casy; they are stored 
at Texas A&M in a library 
basement. 


Phil Donahue 
He’s Not 


In the bad old days before glas- 
nost, some Soviet arms negotia- 
tors typically wound down from 
a tough day at the bargaining ta- 
ble with a liquor-soaked, show- 
girl-ogling foray to a Western 
nightclub. Today's post-glasnost 
Soviet diplomat, however, dis- 
plays a greater sensitivity, in no 
small part prompted by deal- 
ings with tough and informed 
female U.S. negotiators during 
the long workdays. But with 
progress come some awkward 
moments. Last month a top So- 
viet delegate to the Strategic 
Arms Reduction Talks in Ge- 
neva rose to bid goodbye to an 
American counterpart, a 
young blond woman. Strug- 
gling for an appropriate send- 
off, he confided, “I would just 
like to say we will always re- 
member you for your .. . war- 
head counts.” 2 
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with Ted Koppel and tried to sell 
conservatives on the budget 
deal, yet 69% of voters 
surveyed by NBC this month said 
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One Dodge air bag. 
‘lwo pee an 


It happened on June 11th at 7:00 a.m. 


Susan Reed was on her way to work when 
a drunk driver crashed into Susan’s 1990 
Dodge Spirit. 


Both cars were totally destroyed. 
But Mrs. Reed was wearing her lap/shoulder 
belt, and the Dodge Spirit was equipped 
with a driver’s air bag. It worked. 
It saved her life. And it saved another life. 
Her baby’s. 


Susan was seven-and-a-half months 
pregnant at the time of the accident. And 
we’re glad she had the Dodge air bag, 
because on August 5th she gave birth to a 
9-pound 6-ounce healthy baby boy named 
Michael Joseph. 


We wish them both well. 





Advantage: Chrysler. “s 


CHRYSLER - PLYMOUTH - DODGE - DODGE TRUCKS - JEER,~ EAGLE 
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All Shook Up 








Take the fear of war, add the fecklessness of America’s politicians, and 
what you get looks more and more like a painful global slump 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


“T want to say we're in a re- 
cession, but that’s not a strong 
enough word. In some regions 
it’s a depression.” 

William Hensler, chief 
executive, Wickes Lumber 





‘IT was disbelieving. You're never quite 


ready for it. What kind of economy have we 


created that sacrifices people in their prime?” 


—Clothing executive, 47, laid off after 
29 years with his company 


When the new decade dawned 10 


months ago, the promise of a bright and 


30 





peaceful new world filled the air. The U.S. 
and its allies had won the cold war, and 
Americans looked forward to raking in a 
substantial peace dividend as their just re- 
ward. In Europe, countries that had been 
bitter rivals for centuries marched toward 
economic partnership in 1992. Eastern Eu- 
rope, mired for decades in communist 
stagnation, threw off its shackles and 
rushed to join the capitalist world. In Asia, 
a proud Japan stood as the world’s new fi- 
nancial superpower and the chief lender to 
the rest of the globe. 

What a difference an invasion makes 
The enchanted moment From 
stock markets to supermarkets, high anxi- 
ety rules the day. Iraq’s march into Kuwait 


IS gone 


on Aug. 2 has proved to be the catalyst that 
brought the world’s economic weaknesses 
to bear all at once: America’s profligate 
spending, Japan’s speculative fever, East- 
ern Europe’s huge renovation bill, the 
Third World’s monumental debt. 

Now the specter of war, rapacious oil 
prices and a far-reaching recession haunts 
political and business leaders everywhere. 
After a record cight-year peacetime expan- 
sion, the U.S. is in the midst of a slump that 
could swiftly spread to America’s trading 
partners. Japanese investors have lost 
nearly $2 trillion of wealth as shares on the 
Tokyo Stock Exchange declined more than 
40% since last December. The stunned 
Japanese are paring back their lending just 


' Very well” or 
“fairly well” 


NO DEAL 
President Bush 
lauds the $500 
billion deficit- 
cutting agreement 
in the White House 
Rose Garden. Four 
days later, the 
House rejected the 
bipartisan plan. 


as Eastern Europe and Third World na 
tions desperately seek cash to pay runaway 
oil bills. 

At a time like this, consumers and in 
vestors seck signs that people in charge are 
doing the right thing. But they have got 
precious little reassurance from Washing 
ton, where the House last week rejected 
the long-negotiated $500 billion deficit 
cutting package, triggering a government 
shutdown and the furloughs of thousands 
of federal employees. “The government 
looks like it has lost control of the coun 
try,” says Dwayne Andreas, chairman of 
the agricultural conglomerate Archer 
Daniels Midland 

While Washington fiddles, the faltering 
U.S. economy has started imposing hard- 





ships that recall the severe slumps of the 
1970s and early 1980s. Major American 
companies are slicing costs to the bone and 
declaring sweeping layoffs. “It’s going to 
be brutal. Many businesses are broke, but 
won't admit it yet,” says Irwin Jacobs, a 
Minneapolis financier. Chase Manhattan, 
the second largest U.S. bank, is letting go 
5,000 employees, or 12% of its work force, 
in a struggle to remain solvent. McDonnell 
Douglas, the No. 1 defense contractor, is 
slashing its payroll by 17,000 workers, or 
13%. At the General Electric plant in Lou- 
isville that makes refrigerators, dishwash- 
ers and other appliances, managers plan to 
lay off as many as 500 of the plant’s 10,800 
workers because of falling sales. 
is not just a thing we're forecasting,” 


‘This 


said a spokesman. “We're experiencing it.” 

lhe sense of panic is palpable. “Almost 
every day I get calls from friends in large 
companies who have been let go,” says Mi- 
chelle Straussburger, a Chicago-based de- 
“A lot of the com- 
panies I work with are down to half the 
business they had a year ago.” The govern- 
ment gave fresh evidence of the worsening 
pain last week, reporting that the unem- 
ployment rate climbed to 5.7% in Septem- 
ber, up from 5.6% in August, for the third 
increase in a row. Not since the 1981-82 re- 
cession had unemployment risen for three 
straight months. In several Midwestern 
and Southern states, the jobless rate has al- 
ready topped 7%. Since July, the U.S. has 
lost nearly 500,000 jobs 


signer of home interiors 


geravating 
worldwide credit crunch that 
everyone from auto 

shoppers to Third World gov- 

ernments. Many lenders who 
were burned by bad loans in the 1980s are 
rudent to a fault. Says Jacobs: “The 
banks are basically pushing panic buttons 
They are saying, “We don't 
care about your situation, we want our 
’ At the same time, the big 
cash exporters of the 1980s now have little 
to spare. Japan, which was a net buyer of 


the slump is a 


affects 


now 





everywhere 


money now 


$26 billion in U.S. bonds last year, dumped 
them to the tune of $9 billion in the first 
half of 1990. And after last week’s unifica- 
tion, the German government may lavish 
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nearly $700 billion over the next 10 years 
on rebuilding its eastern area. 

But the current gyrating cost of crude is 
the single most volatile factor in the world 
economy's fate. Since the Iraqi invasion, 
the price of oil has nearly doubled, to a 
spot rate of $37 per bbl. at the end of last 
week. America’s monthly bill for imported 
oil has risen in proportion, to an estimated 
$7 billion, with the increase acting as a de- 
pressant on the economy. The price of reg- 
ular unleaded gasoline has climbed 27¢ a 
gal., to $1.35, since early August. At these 
price levels, the heating-oil bill for the av- 
Northeast homeowner could rise 
50% this winter, to an estimated $1,200 
The most immediate threat is an outbreak 
of war in the Persian Gulf, which could 
send oil prices into the $50-per-bbl. range 
and trigger double-digit inflation. 

War rumors have whipsawed the 
world’s stock markets, heightening the 
mood of impending economic disaster. 
The Dow Jones average closed at 2510.64 
last week, up 58 points for the week but 
down almost 500 points from its peak in 
July. Other markets have been hit even 
harder. In the shadow of Tokyo’s debacle, 
Taiwan's exchange has fallen 80% since 
February, a collapse so sharp that it has 
prompted several local investors to commit 
suicide, 

Among U.S. companies and consumers, 
the weakening economy has contributed to 
a national sense of uncertainty and malaise 
In a TIME/CNN poll conducted last week by 








erage 
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tf 


Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, only 42% of 
the adults surveyed said that things were go- 
ing very well or fairly well in the U.S. at the 
moment. That was down sharply from 52% 
in September and marked the lowest level 
of confidence that the survey has found 
since the recession of 1982. 

Since consumer spending amounts to 
two-thirds of the economy, talk of a reces- 
sion can be a self-fulfilling prophecy. “The 
recession starts in the heart, then is reflect- 
ed in the charts,” explains a senior Italian 
banker stationed in the U.S. “If you look 
into the hearts of people right now, you see 
a recession.” 

The Bush Administration has avoided 
using the R word, which officially is defined 
as six months of economic contraction. 
“We don’t believe we're in a recession 
right now,’ White House spokesman Mar- 
lin Fitzwater said two weeks ago. But many 
economists contend that the slump actual- 
ly began last summer. “The economy was 
headed toward a recession before Iraq in- 
vaded Kuwait,” says Allen Sinai, chief 
economist for the consulting firm Boston 
Company Economic Advisors. “The inva- 
sion was just the nail in the coffin.” Rich- 
ard Hoey, chief U.S. economist for the 
British investment firm Barclays de Zocte 
Wedd, concurs: “Only the severity of the 
recession is uncertain.” 

Some economists fear that a sharp 
downturn could have a snowballing effect 
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Nation 


because of the high levels of debt the U.S 
piled up during the 1980s and the shakiness 
of the financial, system. Leveraged by 
buyouts and other takeover deals, many 
companies are already hard pressed to make 
their payments. At the same time, banks and 
insurance firms are tottering beneath huge 
portfolios of bad real estate mortgages. 


he problem is that the U.S. 

Government stands behind 

these institutions like a pillar of 

Jell-O, since it is already com- 

mitted to an S&L bailout that 
could cost $1 trillion and owes a national 
debt of $3 trillion. If more bailouts are 
needed, the U.S. would have to borrow so 
much money from the credit markets that 
interest rates would be pushed upward in 
the midst of a recession, which would make 
conditions even worse. “We are skating on 
what may seem to be firm ice,” says Har- 
vard political economist Robert Reich. 
“But it is thinning rapidly, and we really 
don’t know how thin itis.” 

After beginning in the Northeast last 
year, the slump has gradually spread to the 
heartland and other regions. The construc- 
tion industry has creaked to a virtual halt 
after a decade of overbuilding. Says Paul 
Beitler, a Chicago developer: “The lights 
in our industry have just gone out. There 
are going to be some very tragic times. 
Within the next four years, 50% of the 
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CASH FLOW 
Argentina has its 
own oil supplies, 
but the government 
has boosted 
gasoline prices an 
inflationary 53% 
since August to 
finance the budget 
deficit. 


workers in construction and real estate 
could be unemployed.” Even in California, 
where the building market has known no 
direction but up, Kaufman and Broad 
Home Corp. of Los Angeles reported a 5% 
drop in third-quarter profits as nervous 
home buyers delayed housing purchases. 
“Uncertainty is 90% of the problem,” says 
Chad Dreier, the company’s chief financial 
officer. 

Businesses too have begun to jump on 
the recession bandwagon, putting aside 
their plans for new projects. Until recently, 
Airways Rent-a-Car aimed to expand from 
its Chicago base into 100 U.S. cities. But 
the family-owned business has cut back its 
goal to just 25 markets. Says Michael Za- 
ransky, the rental firm’s president: “I'd 
rather be tight and out of cars than stuck 
with too many. It’s just too costly.” 

Even after years of belt tightening that 
was supposed to make companies more 
competitive, many firms are still cutting 
deeply into their white-collar work forces. 
The firings have thrown secretaries and 
managers alike into an increasingly hostile 
job market. “I was in shock,” says a former 
top executive of a Midwestern men’s cloth- 
ing retailer who was laid off in August. The 
dismissal left the middle-aged breadwin- 
ner with six months’ severance pay and 
three college-age children. “Right now, 
companies are paring down just to sur- 
vive,” he says. “But the fact that [the econ- 








Tokyo Nikkei Index 


WILD BEARS 
Ina fleeting burst of 
buying, Tokyo’s 
Nikkeiindex scored 
arecord one-day 
gain last week. But 
since December, 
the market has 
declined more 
than 40%. 


hn 


omy] hits home and strikes you personally 
is something you're never quite ready for 
rhe recognition is just too painful for you 
and your family.” 

The downturn is even starting to rear 
range where Americans live. In Massachu- 
setts an estimated 18,000 more people fled 
the state than moved into it this year as un 
employment climbed past 6%. Some fa 
vored destinations: California, Texas and 
Florida. Nearly a quarter of the 
93,000 layoffs occurred in such high-tech 
companies as Digital Equipment and Data 
General, which have been caught by the 
double whammy of economic stagnation 
that 


state’s 


and technological 
them by 

The sagging U.S. economy will send 
tremors around the globe. Since Ameri- 


cans are the world’s biggest spenders on 


changes passed 


everything from Colombian coffee to Japa 
nese cameras, a slowdown in U.S. buying 
cuts deeply into the revenue of foreign 
rhat means more pain for im- 
Third World countries 
slower growth for wealthy U.S. trading 
partners 
In Japan the epic slide of the Tokyo 
stock market began with fear of rising in- 


terest rates at home, and has been acceler- 


countries 


poverished and 


ated by rocketing oil prices abroad. To 
kyo’s Nikkei index has fallen from its peak 
of 38,915 last December to a closing price 
of 22,828 last weck. “This ha 
been the largest bear market in any coun- 
try since World War II,” says Peter Tasker, 
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head of research at Kleinwort Benson In- 
ternational in Tokyo. In a fleeting burst of 
cuphoria, the index zoomed a record 13% 
last Tuesday, but much of the gain was the 
result of frantic government 
shore up the market. Among other things, 
the Finance Ministry gave investors easier 
access to borrowed money and curbed the 
hours of futures trading 


moves to 


he stock collapse has shaken Ja 
pan’s giant banks, which raise 
vast amounts of capital on the 
market by issuing shares and 
pour money back in for invest- 
ment purposes. As the value of their shares 
and portfolios plunged, the banks cut back 
their lending, contributing to the worldwide 
capital crunch. “The golden age of Japa 
nese financial institutions is over,” says Ma- 
saharu Usuki, a government economist 
The market plunge has forced many in- 
stitutional investors in Japan to dump for 
eign holdings to bolster their dwindling 
supplies of cash. While Japanese industrial 
giants still crave strategic mergers with 
glamorous U.S. firms, as in 
Matsushita Electric’s expected bid for Hol- 
lywood’s MCA, they are less apt to invest 
in American real estate. Several Japanese 
investment firms that bought U.S. build 
ings during the 1980s are now quictly put- 
ting the edifices back on the market 
Some experts fear that Japan’s su 
heated real estate market could be the next 


to collapse. By one estimate, the total value 


the case of 


per- 
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of all Japanese property has inflated to $15 
trillion, four times the total value of all 
U.S. real estate, even though Japan is only 
the size of Montana.“ We are seeing a bub 
ble effect,” says Johsen Takahashi, a senior 
economist with the Mitsubishi Research 
Institute. “The stock market bubble has al 
ready burst, but the land-price bubble has 
yet to pop. That will happen next.” A sharp 
decline in real estate prices would put Ja 
pan’s banks and insurance companies in 
serious they have 
heavily to companies using property as col 
lateral. “The collapse of land values would 
bring truly tr 
Japanese banker 

For all the cracks in Japan’s financial 
edifice, the country’s economy is still run- 
ning as reliably as a Honda. Economists ex 
pect Japan’s GNP to grow a robust 4.5% this 
year and 4% in 1991. With oil prices climb- 
the government’s main mission is to 
prevent the inflation rate from rising above 
the current 3%, which by Japanese stan- 
dards is worrisome. To cool the economy, 
the Bank of Japan has kept interest rates 
relatively high, which tends to ag; 
tight-credit conditions in global markets 

Meanwhile, Europe’s economic super 
power, though still robust, is taking on new 


debts to rebuild its reunited eastern region 


trouble, since loaned 


c results,” said a senior 





ing, 


ravate 





he enormous job has pushed estimates of 
Germany’s budget deficit for the coming 
year from about $20 billion to as much as 
$83 billion. Observes Paul Horne, chief in- 


ternational economist for Smith Barney 
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“Incredible East German air pollution has 
pitted the massive walls of the Reichstag. 
That is an apt symbol for the deep hole be- 
ing dug in the West German budget by the 
economic collapse of East Germany.” 

To repair the damage, Bonn must bail 
out an economy crushed by decades of com- 
munist rule. For starters, that will mean pro- 
viding aid and helping to find jobs for nearly 
2 million unemployed workers out of an 
eastern work force of 8.9 million. Moreover, 
the government must furnish loans and sub- 
sidies to 8,000 companies that are on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

The rebuilding task is diverting funds 
that Bonn might otherwise lend to East 
European countries that are staggering 
from the oil shock. In the past, Eastern Eu- 
rope bought most of its consumption of 2 
million bbl. a day from the Soviet Union at 
prices well below the market level. With 
that subsidy gone, the region faces stark 
choices: borrow to pay sharply higher oil 
bills or cut energy consumption and wors- 
en the recession that already grips most 
| East European countries. 

Motorists in parts of the region rou- 
tinely endure long queues for fuel. In Bul- 
garia they wait up to 12 hours for a few li- 
ters of gas. Many sleep in their cars to be 
ready when stations open in the morning. 
In Sofia, the capital, children armed with 
rags and detergent work the lines, cleaning 
windshields for a small fee. The urchins do 
a brisk business because of a nationwide 

shortage of windshield wipers. 
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Hard times have struck the West as 
well. In Britain, where the government has 
kept interest rates high to combat a 10.6% 
inflation rate, at least 1,800 companies 
have gone bankrupt so far this year. That is 
more than double the rate of business fail- 
ures over the same period a year ago. To 
take the edge off the pain, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer John Major last week re- 
duced a key interest rate by a full percent- 
age point, to 14%. At the same time, Brit- 
ain said it would join the European 
Monetary System, which coordinates ex- 
change rates among key members of the 
European Community. 


he credit crunch and oil shock 

will cause new suffering in 

Third World countries, which 

already bear an overload of po- 

litical and economic woes. In 
one of the most seriously affected nations, 
Bangladesh, officials estimate that the gulf 
crisis will cost the impoverished country 
$220 million a year in higher oil prices and 
$100 million in lost remittances from 
Bangladeshi workers who have fled Kuwait 
and Iraq. The Philippines, which imports 
almost all its oil, will have to borrow heavi- 
ly to keep its factories running and prevent 
unemployment from soaring above the 
present rate of 12.6%. Deepening Third 
World troubles will affect the U.S., which 
counts on the countries to buy American 
goods. 


The oil shock presents U.S. political 
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| cesses of the 1980s, in which companies, 











and economic leaders with agonizing 
choices. To spur the slumping economy, 
the Federal Reserve Board would normal- 
ly loosen credit and allow interest rates to 
fall. But Fed Chairman Alan Greenspan 
has been reluctant to do that because of 
the inflationary pressure of rising oil 
prices, which helped push the consumer 
price index to an annual rate of nearly 10% 
in August. Greenspan has suggested that 
interest rates would be allowed to fall if the 
Administration and Congress can reach a 
credible deficit-cutting agreement, which 
would reduce the pressure of government 
borrowing on the credit markets. As a re- 
sult, Wall Streeters have been keeping one 
eye on Washington and another on the 
Persian Gulf. 

In the meantime, consumers and busi- 
ness leaders will have to adjust to a climate 
radically different from the 1980s, when 
the economy was reliable and forgiving. 
“We're in tough times in a very dicey 
world. There’s going to be a lot of fallout,” 
predicts Donald Jacobs, dean of North- 
western University’s Kellogg Graduate 
School of Management. In large part, the 
U.S. and the world are paying for the ex- 





consumers and speculators lived far be- 
yond their means. It may take as much 
global leadership and cooperation to avert 
a worldwide recession as it will to remove 
Saddam Hussein from Kuwait. —Reported by 
Bernard Baumohl/New York, William McWhirter/ 
Chicago and Adam Zagorin/Brussels 
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Your Castle InTheSky. 


The airline that gives you the best service in the US. also gives 
you the best service to Europe. To 27 international destinations on three 


| continents, no airline goes farther to make you feel at home. 
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your way! Create investment plans and keep track of credit and 
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Balance your checkbook, plan 





messages, onganis trips, schedule activities 
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ever . . . from America’s Jeader in PC compatibles. 


The Tandy 1000 RL personal computer has 24 DeskMate and DeskMate Home 
Organizer applications built in. All are specially designed to insure that you can readily 
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By LAURENCE !. BARRETT WASHINGTON 


hr. If, as George Bush warned 

last Tuesday, “no nation can 
continue to do business the 
way the Federal Government 
has been operating and sur- 


| vive,” the U.S. is in peril. So it seemed for 


several tumultuous days in Washington 
last week. Only two nights after the Presi- 
dent’s nationally televised address, an an- 
gry coalition of right-wing Republicans 
and liberal Democrats revolted on the 
floor of the House, overwhelming and 
sinking a bipartisan plan to rein in the ram- 
paging deficit. The uprising left the gov- 
ernment without a budget or the authority 
to spend money for the fiscal year that be- 
gan Oct. 1, forcing the layoff of thousands 
of nonessential government employees, at 
least temporarily. 

How long the shutdown would last and 
how deeply it would bite remained uncer- 
tain. Fortunately, it went into effect on the 
Columbus Day weekend, giving Congress 
and the President three more days to strike 
an agreement before most government 
employees were due to report to work. On 
Friday evening, while congressional lead- 
ers scrambled to rejigger the deficit-cutting 
plan to make it more acceptable, the 
House overwhelmingly passed a short- 
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The sound and the fury: outside the White House the pact provoked a noisy demonstration | 


term continuing resolution that would 
have funded government operations for a 
week. The measure was approved by a 
voice vote in the Senate hours later. 

But on Saturday Bush vetoed the res- 
olution, calculating that the outcry from | 
outraged citizens denied access to Social | 
Security offices, national monuments and 
federal services would stampede Con- 
gress into quickly adopting a budget reso- 
lution along the lines of the defeated 
pact. After an attempt to override the 
veto failed, negotiations between Con- 
gress and the White House resumed. To 
break the impasse, it appeared for a time 
that the factions might agree to a trade: 
Democrats would go along with a cut in 
the capital-gains tax favored by the Presi- 
dent; Republicans would accept the hike 
in income taxes on the wealthy that the 
Democrats demand. Such a swap had 
been explicitly rejected during the five- 
month budget talks that produced the 
original plan. 

The sorry spectacle damaged everyone 
who took part in it. For Bush, who had in- 
vested much of his political capital to pro- 
mote the deal reached after contentious 


negotiations with congressional leaders, | 
the fiasco was the worst setback of his pres- 


| idency. For the congressional hierarchies 


of both parties, which had pledged to deliv- 
er majorities of their followers in support 
of the accord, it was a humiliating remind- 
er of their powerlessness. For the frustrat- 
ed voters who have watched for months as 
their clected representatives dithered and 
delayed real action on the nation’s most 
harrowing domestic problem, it was fur- 
ther proof that shortsighted political self- 
interest is the strongest and most destruc- 
tive force in Washington today. 

The plan was a politician's worst night- 
mare. With midterm elections looming in 
less than a month, rank-and-file members 
of Congress were being asked to endorse 
the unpalatable idea that voters should pay 
more taxes while receiving less in the way 
of public services. Faced with that pain- 
ful—albeit necessary—proposition, the 
lawmakers simply cut and ran, ignoring 
Federal Reserve Chairman Alan Green- 
span’s admonition that “failure to enact 
the agreement would produce an adverse 
reaction in financial markets that could un- 
dercut our economy.” 
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Bush and his congressional allies had 
been unhorsed because they committed a 
brave though flawed act of statesmanship. 
On Sept. 30 they had agreed on a sweeping 
program to cut deficits $500 billion over 
five years by inflicting short-term pain on 
almost every American in exchange for the 
long-term gain of fiscal sanity. To smooth 
enactment of the package, they had tacitly 
agreed that neither party would use it 
against the other for electoral advantage. 

Bush and most of the ranking members 
of Congress did their part. For the first 
time, the President took to prime time to 
promote a specific legislative measure, la- 
beling the deficit—which is expected to ex- 
ceed $300 billion in fiscal year 1991—"“a 
cancer gnawing away at our na- 
tion’s health.” George Mitchell, 
the Senate Democratic leader, 
followed Bush on the networks. 
Instead of delivering the usual 
rebuttal, Mitchell seconded the 
President’s motion for biparti- 
sanship. When many lawmakers 
began to rebel, Senate Republi- 
can leader Bob Dole scolded 
them for cowardice. “You pay a 
penalty for leadership,” he said. 
“If you don’t want to pay the 


is fair t 


Wealthy Americans .......... 


Around the country, challengers began 
to attack incumbents who were willing to 
stick with the program. Some G.O.P. strate- 
gists detested the concept of a bipartisan 
deal because it blurred the distinctions 
between Republican and Democratic can- 
didates. Said Ed Rollins, head of the Re- 
publican Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee: “What we need desperately is an 
angry President to go out in the last 21 days 
arguing that there must be w holesale 


change in the makeup of Congress.” 
Whatever an individual legislator’s rea- 
sons for defecting, it was easy to find fault 
with the agreement, because it was a col- 
lection of uneasy compromises that dis- 
pleased even its authors. House majority 









Do you think the deficit-reduction plan 


Do you favor or oppose these specific 
parts of the plan? 


|_ Favor} Oppose | 


44This is one of the 
most important 

_ decisions in your 
(@ congressional 
careers. We have 
the opportunity to 
stand together and 
... to go forward. 
if not now, when? 
if not us, who?99 





HOUSE SPEAKER 
TOM FOLEY 


| leader Richard Gephardt, one of the plan’s 
most diligent architects, conceded that he 
was “deeply disappointed with the results 
we achieved.” For one thing, vague provi- 
sions designed to promote economic 
growth might benefit only oil producers 
and investors with deep enough pockets to 
take risks on investing in small companies. 
Almost everyone else would be socked im- 
mediately. It could hardly be otherwise in 
the largest assault on the deficit ever, a 
plan that would have raised $135 billion in 
taxes, lopped off $300 billion in govern- 
ment services and saved up to $65 billion in 
interest payments on the national debt. 
| The plan’s highlights: 
| » Higher federal excise levies would be 
slapped on a variety of products 
ranging from beer, cigarettes, 
gasoline dnd home heating oil to 
expensive jewels, furs and 
yachts. 
> While income tax rates would 
not be altered, two changes 
would nick the affluent. The cap 
on income subject to the Medi- 
care payroll levy of 1.45% would 
be raised from $51,300 to 
$73,000. Any individual or cou- 
ple earning above $100,000 
would face a minor limitation 




















penalty, maybe you ought to Increasing tax on 

find some other line of work.” alleoholic beverages ...........-.-.-++++++ 
But neither those stinging words New tax on luxury items............ 

nor Bush’s suggestion that law- Eliminating some tax 

makers “blame me” for the deductions for people 

hardships the pact would im- with incomes over $100,000 ..... 
pose managed to sway most Increasing federal gas tax. eA 


members of the House, who 
feared that supporting the aus- 
terity package would alienate 
votcrs. 
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Raising costs for Medicare recipients, 


From a telephone poll of 500 adult Amencans tahan for TIME/CNN on Oct. 3 by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman. 


Sampling error is plus or mines 4.5%. “Not sures” omitted TIME Charts 
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on deductions from taxable 
income. 

> There would be some tax relief 
as well. Poor working families 
with children would benefit 
from an increase in the “earned 
income tax credit,” though the 
exact impact of that was unclear 
Producers of oil, natural gas and 
ethanol would get breaks, osten- 
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Obviously a man as astute as Brad McClew would rent a car 
where it takes less than three minutes to make a res 
ervation. Where he finds the most luxury Lincolns 
Locations that number over 3,500 worldwide 


And very tasteful prices. Budget. -800-527-0700 


THE SMART MONEY IS ON BUDGET" 


Now WHERE Do YOU SUPPOSE 
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sibly to encourage domestic energy 
production. 
>The murkiest set of provisions—de- 
signed to assist economic growth—would 
introduce a large new loophole for those 
who buy stock in certain types of compa- 
nies capitalized at less than $50 million. 
Regulations for this measure have not 
been written; critics charged that the 
scheme would create a new set of tax shel- 
ters—dodges that do little for the economy 
but benefit those who can strain large prof- 
| its through porous rules. 
> Reductions in a variety of spending pro- 
grams, military and civilian, along with in- 
creased fees for many services would make 
up the lion’s share of deficit reduction. 
Pentagon spending would fall a total of $67 
billion during the first three years, not 
counting the cost of the Persian 
Gulf operation. Farm supports 
would shrink by $13 billion, civ- 
il service pensions by $8 bil- 
lion, guaranteed student loans by 
$2 billion, assistance to veterans 
by $2.7 billion. Jobless work- 
ers would have to wait two weeks 
before receiving unemployment 
compensation. 
| >The single most controversial 
hit would be absorbed by Medi- 
care recipients. Regardless of 
their income, they would be re- 
quired to pay higher premiums 
for Part B coverage, which covers 
doctors’ bills. The deductible 
they pay before receiving any re- 
imbursement would also rise. Fi- 
nally, new limitations would be 
put on the fees charged by physi- 
| cians and hospitals, raising fears 
that medical attention may be- 
come scarcer for the elderly. 
These items would save nearly 
$60 billion over five years, or 
| 12% of the total package. 

In political terms the plan’s 
biggest flaw was its perceived 
failure to distribute the burden 
equitably. Its reliance on regres- 
sive taxes like the levy on gaso- 
line meant that the brunt would 
fall on low- and middle-income 
taxpayers. The White House and 
congressional leadership had 
hoped to overwhelm qualms 
about the pact’s fairness by argu- 
ing that it was the best compro- 
mise that could be achieved. But 
as soon as the plan was present- 
ed, the Administration, House 
Speaker Tom Foley and minority 
leader Robert Michel promptly 
| found themselves absorbing fire 

from left, right and center. The 
plan’s Medicare component im- 
mediately became one paradigm 
of the scheme’s vulnerabilities. 
Loreen Gephardt, 81, mother of 
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Nation 
the House majority leader, seemed to 
speak for the 33 million other Medicare 
recipients when she urged her son to 
leave Medicare alone. “I would rather he 
wouldn’t touch Medicare, because we 
were already paying pretty much and 
not getting what we [received] before,” 
she said. 

Potent lobbies for the elderly soon 
found an ally in Democratic Congressman 
Henry Waxman of California. “Senior citi- 
zens didn’t create the deficit, and they 
shouldn’t be forced to pay for it,” he ar- 
gued. “The elderly are being told they 
should bear the burden so that we don’t 
have to raise taxes on the very wealthy.” 

That attack dovetailed with a surge of 
protests aimed at the excise tax increases, 
particularly the 10¢ per gal. on gasoline — 








44We can pick apart the agreement 
with 1,000 points of spite. 
if we do, we'll not only 
lose the agreement but our 
ability to govern. 77 


HOUSE MINORITY LEADER 
ROBERT MICHEL 
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In open rebellion: Georgia's Gingrich, center, led most House 
Republicans to reject the President's budget deal 
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never mind that the U.S. is involved in a 
gulf crisis partly because of its failure to 
use energy prudently. Word that there 
would be a tax break for the wealthy also 
prompted indignation. The offices of some 
lawmakers received hundreds of calls pro- 
testing the measures. Radio call-in pro- 
grams got a similar response. At radio sta- 
tion WGsT in Atlanta, all three talk shows 
buzzed with listeners’ indignation. Said 
producer Nancy Zintak: “I haven't heard 
people this mad about anything in a long 
time.” 

Whether this initial rush of rage fully 
reflected public opinion was unclear. A 
TIME/CNN poll taken by Yankelovich 
Clancy Shulman after Bush’s televised 
speech showed that 77% of Americans 
thought the deficit a “very serious” prob- 
lem. When asked in general terms 
about the austerity program, 54% 
said they opposed it, compared 
with 36% in favor. But when 
asked if passing the package was 
more important than their objec- 
tions to some of its parts, respon- 
dents favored enactment by a 
clear majority: 59% to 31%. 

Such nuances in the public 
mood went unheard in the shout- 
ing of naysayers. Said Linda Di- 
Vall, a Republican pollster: “The 
members in opposition are in sync 
with what their constituents 
think.” First to exploit this senti- 
ment on the right was Newt Ging- 
rich of Georgia, long a spokesman 
for Republicans still enthralled 
with Reaganomics. He temporar- 
ily relinquished his post as House 
Republican whip to lead a cru- 
sade against the tax increases at 
the heart of the measure. “This 
budget package with its higher 
taxes will deepen the recession 
and increase the number of un- 
employed,” he said. Gingrich 
urged a freeze on discretionary 
social spending, which would 
case pressure on Medicare, and 
revived the argument for a cut 
in the capital-gains tax, though 
that would lose money over the 
long run. 

On the left, David Obey of 
Wisconsin and other liberals cob- 
bled together an alternative bud- 
get proposal, hoping to get a 
separate vote. “The President's 
negotiating team insisted on pro- 
tecting the superrich,” said Obey. 
“This agreement simply contin- 
ues the march that was started 
in 1981 when budget and tax 
changes tripled America’s deficits 
and dropped the word fairness 
from the vocabulary of the Feder- 
al Government.” The Obey fac- 
tion proposed sharper cuts in de- 
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FIRST TIME 
IN OUR MEDICAL 
HISTORY. THE 
RECIPIENT IN A 
LIVER TRANSPLANT 


WAS ABLE TO 
HUG THE DONOR. 


Prior to last November, the joy of 
a successful liver transplant was 
always tempered by the fact that the 
donor was not alive to celebrate. 


That all changed on November 
27, 1989 when doctors performed 
an historic living-donor transplant, 
giving 21-month-old Alyssa Smith 
a portion of her mother’s liver. 


It was a revolutionary operation 
made possible by an equally 
revolutionary chemical solution —_» 
developed by DuPont. This patented —~ 
product helps to safely preserve 
organs longer, enabling doctors to 

_ have the precious time needed to 
perform this type of complicated 
surgery. 

As a result, little Alyssa received 
a lifesaving portion of her mother's 
liver. And her mother received 
something equally valuable. 


At Du Pont, our dedication to 
quality makes the things that make 
a difference. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. 
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THE NEXT ONE MAY NOT BE IN CALIFORNIA. 
Scientists warn that the probability of a 
cataclysmic earthquake striking the United 

States is becoming greater all the time. 

They're not just talking about California, 
either. A major quake might well strike the 
East Coast and Midwest. 

Such an earthquake, measuring, say, 8.0 
on the Richter scale, could result in 
thousands of deaths. With property losses 
alone reaching $70 billion. 


THE ENTIRE COUNTRY WOULD SUFFER. 

Consider this. 

Were a major earthquake to strike a city 
like Los Angeles, St. Louis or New York, the 
entire country would pay the price. And the 
impact would extend far beyond the deaths, 
personal injury and property damage in the 
immediate quake area. 

Start with disruption of critical energy 
and communication lines, food distribution 
and transportation. Add the problems in 
the financial markets that would inevitably 
arise as the insurance industry mobilized 
the funds to pay massive claims. 

Worse yet, the insurance industry, 
drained of cash, might be unable to raise 
new capital to meet ongoing obligations and 
offer new coverages in the future. 

As a nation, we can’t afford to let this 
happen. Yet it easily could. 

WE NEED TO BE BETTER PREPARED. 

Destructive earthquakes will continue to 
occur throughout the world. The only real 
uncertainties are when and where. 











_ Whyestabiishing a 
insurance program is 





Minimizing their effects calls for some fresh 
thinking. ThatS where The Earthquake 
Project comes in. | 
The Earthqué ike Project is supported by | 
companies that have been working | 
individually and through trade groups for 
several years to lay the “groundwor k for 
legislation to address this problem. Our goal 
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is to protect the integrity of our economy in 
the event of a major quake. 

And to make earthquake insurance 
available and affordable to every American 
homeowner and business. 

A GOVERNMENT-INDUSTRY PARTNERSHIP 
APPROACH. 

The proposed legislation would create a 
federal earthquake insurance program 
based on a government-industry 
partnership. The program would increase 
the number of homeowners purchasing 
insurance, thereby spreading the cost of 
risk more broadly. As a result, rates would 
be generally lower than they are today and 
coverage would be more affordable. 

Another feature of the program would be 
the creation of a federal earthquake 
reinsurance corporation. Commercial 
insurance companies could purchase 
additional reinsurance from this 
corporation to supplement their existing 
capacity. This extra layer of protection 
would come into play in the event 
insurance industry earthquake losses 
exceeded some predetermined large figure 
say $8 billion. 

IT WOULD PROVIDE THE RESOURCES 
TO REBUILD OUR ECONOMY. 

With such a program in place, compen- 
sation could be available to every 
earthquake victim suffering property 
losses. Moreover, the reinsurance aspect of 
the plan would assist the insurance 
industry in performing its role of efficiently 





allocating the resources needed for rapid 
recovery and for rebuilding our economy. 

As we see it, a federal earthquake 
insurance program, undertaken with the 
participation of government, business and 
American homeowners, is no longer a 
matter of choice. 

ItS a necessity. 

WHY IS AIG RUNNING ADS LIKE THIS? 


AIG (American International Group) is the 
nation’s largest underwriter of commercial and 
industrial insurance, and the leading U.S.- 
based international insurance and financial 
services organization. 

The nature of our business means we deal 
every day with issues ranging from natural 
disasters to political risk. Not to mention other 
issues affecting the future of the world economy, 

AIG is a founding member of, and 
ar ticipant in, The Earthquake Project. We 
a Soe the American public should understand 
the probable extent of devastation from a 
major earthquake. And the ways we as a 
nation can prepare to deal with it. 

Let your elected officials know what you 
think of this proposal. Or if you'd like to 
express your views to AIG, write Mr. M.R. 
Greenberg, Chairman, AIG, 70 Pine Street, 
New York, NY 10270. 
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for the back of these planes, 
go to the front of Eastern. 
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EASTERN 


Introducing Corporate Rates for business travelers. 
Now you can fly First Class on Eastern with the coach ticket your corporate travel policy requires. 
This is not a gimmick. Not a promotion. Not a limited-time-only offer. But a fundamental product 
change. A change that will give you the value you deserve for the price you pay. A change, we 
believe, that is long overdue. <9 We've doubled the size of our First Class cabins in anticipation of 
the demand this change will create. And installed new, wide leather seats. The next time you 
fly on business, ask about our new Corporate Rates. You'll fly First Class for 15-35% less than the 
industry's unrestricted coach fares. And if you have a coach ticket on another airline, you may still 
be able to qualify. So call your travel agent, corporate travel department or 1-800-EASTERN. 
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fense spending and higher 


income tax rates for those 4 
with incomes over $200,000. 44The American 
In the face of rising pro- people have begun 
tests, congressional leaders ae 
urged House members to to lose faith in our 


“hold your nose and vote” for 
the proposal. Bush gave them 
as much support as he could, 


canceling a campaign trip to . 
lobby House members in many times have 
small groups. While Bush people come up to 


played the good cop—win- 
ning the support of a Florida 
Congressman by telephoning 
his sick daughter—some of 
his staff engaged in hardball. 
On Monday chief of staff 
John Sununu enraged Repub- 
licans at a White House meet- 
ing by suggesting that the 
President might actually cam- 
paign against members of his 
own party who opposed the 
deficit package. When Penn- 
sylvania Congressman Bill 
Goodling objected, saying, “I 
know George Bush, and he 
would never do anything like 
that,” Sununu snapped back, 
“George Bush is a much nicer 
guy than I am.” (Goodling 
voted for the plan.) At a ses- 
sion the next day, Michigan 
Congressman Fred Upton ex- 
plained that he would vote 
against the plan because it 
was “a rotten deal.” Erupted 
Sununu: “What are you 
smoking?” (Upton voted no.) 

The White House sent other small 
but unmistakable signals of its displea- 
sure to G.O.P. renegades. Two nights be- 
fore the vote, Ohio Congressman Ralph 
Regula had planned to impress some 
constituents by taking them to the presi- 
dential box at the Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts to see a play. But 
that afternoon he got a call from the 
White House congressional liaison office 
inquiring about his position on the bud- 
get plan. “Leaning against,” he replied. 
His tickets were canceled. New York 
Congressman Gerald Solomon com- 
plained that Bush had telephoned him at 
his home at 6:45 a.m. to solicit his sup- 
port and that Sununu made a follow-up 
call two hours later. “They're threaten- 
ing me,” said Solomon, “and they better 
not.”’ Like Regula, Solomon voted 
against the plan. 

Despite the arm twisting, the defec- 
tions mounted. In fact, they were fueled to 
some degree by resentment of Sununu’s 
strong-arm tactics, which some Republi- 
cans derided as “all stick and no carrot.” 
The Democrats had no more success in 
keeping their members in line. At a White 
House meeting, Bush and Foley agreed 
that the Speaker could offer the Demo- 
cratic majority a carrot: assurances that the 
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ability to do our 
business. How 


you and asked you, 
‘Why can’t you get 
this done?’ 97 


HOUSE MAJORITY LEADER 
RICHARD GEPHARDT 





Democratic revolt: as Waxman, right, decried the pact’s burden on the el- 
derly, Obey and House liberals suggested raising taxes on the wealthy 


most objectionable details in the plan 
could be changed in the next two wecks, 
before the final legislation was to be 
passed. Foley took this word to the Demo- 
cratic caucus, along with a strong warning: 
if Democrats were seen as killers of the 
deal, they would shoulder the blame for 
the paralysis in government. Said one 
member: “Tom was very emotional, very 
strong.” 


s the Thursday night debate ap- 

proached, it briefly appeared 

that the wooing by Foley and 

Gephardt would pay off. Ways 
and Means chairman Dan Rostenkowski, 
whose committee writes tax legislation, 
pledged his support with the understand- 
ing that he would be able to tighten the 
proposed investment loophole. It ap- 
peared that some Democrats would even 
be willing to vote for the package in the ab- 
sence of a Republican majority. Predic- 
tions seeped out of the Speaker's office 
that supporters would probably prevail by 
the narrowest of margins. If the nose 
counters could not forecast the critical 
number—218—they would delay the 
showdown until Friday. Yet many mem- 
bers went to the floor still undecided, wor- 
rying about November. 
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The subsequent debate on 
the House floor probably 
changed few minds. Michel, 
whose leadership of the G.o.P. 
has been cruelly undercut, ad- 
monished his followers to fo- 
cus on the importance of the 
whole package rather than its | 


2 
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objectionable provisions. 
“We can pick apart the agree- | 
ment with 1,000 points of 
spite,” he said. “If we do, we'll 
not only lose the agreement 
but our ability to govern.” De- 
parting from the tradition 
that the Speaker usually does | 
not take part in floor debates, 
Foley went to the floor to de- 
liver an impassioned appeal. 

As the actual tally began, 
it appeared that the ayes 
were winning. But many 
Democrats delayed casting 
their votes, watching the 
electronic scoreboard. They 
soon realized that Republi- 
cans were defecting en mas- 
se. All eight G.o.p. Congress- 
men seeking elevation to the 
Senate this November voted 
no. At that point, scores of 
undecided Democrats rushed 
into the negative column. Of 
the 25 Democratic incum- 
bents facing stiff challenges 
this year, none supported the 
deal. Eight of the 13 chair- 
men of the appropriations 
subcommittees, who usually 
have great power in shaping 
the details of spending plans, deserted the 
Democratic leadership. The final tally, 
shortly after 1 a.m.: 254 to 179 against the 
measure. The Democrats opposed it 149 
to 108, the Republicans 105 to 71. 

On Friday a stunned White House 
tried to pick up the pieces. Its negotiat- 
ing team, led by Budget Director Rich- 
ard Darman, was back in Foley’s office | 
seeking a new consensus built on a ma- | 
jority of Democratic votes; the Republi- 
can rebels seemed intractable. Said a 
Bush adviser: “Our Republicans were 
too stupid to figure out that we weren't 
going to move in their direction.” It ap- 
peared that any new deal would, at mini- 
mum, have to reduce the cost to Medi- 
care recipients. 

Despite last week’s chaos, the White 
House and Congress will doubtless stum- 
ble their way to at least a short-term solu- 
tion to the budget crisis. It is conceivable 
that they will concoct a much better reme- 
dy. But even if a five-year, $500 billion defi- 
cit reduction is finally put into place, the 
cumulative debt will still grow by roughly 
$500 billion over those five years. That 
danger alone should stiffen the spine of 
even the mostly cowardly politician in 
Washington. —Reported by Michael Duffy and 
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Man in the Muddle 


Dick Darman helped create the budget mess, but he can’t find a way to solve it | 


a decision: “We win it now. We fix it later.” | 


By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 


> 


The year is 1981, the uncer- 
tain dawn of the supply-side 
revolution. David Stockman, 
Ronald Reagan’s Budget Di- 


rector, is standing in the 


White House parking lot talking with Rich- 
ard Darman, a powerful presidential assis- 
tant. A crisis is at hand: frenzied Republi- 
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can and Democratic lawmakers are piling 
additional giveaways onto Reagan’s tax- 
cut bill. Unless they can be stopped, the na- 
tion will be burdened with deficits in the 
hundreds of billions for years to come. “I 
don’t know which is worse,” says Darman, 
“winning now and fixing up the budget 
mess later, or losing now and facing a polit- 
ical mess immediately.” 

Moments later, Darman has reached 





i] Criticized as expedient, Richard Darman wanted to fix the deficit problem for George Bush once and for all, but Bush's own party blocked the deal 
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Later is now. And as the budget deba- 
cle in Washington demonstrated, Darman 
still has found no way to repair the fiscal fi- 
asco that he, as much as anyone else, 
helped create. Last week, after more than 
five months of closed-door negotiations, 
he watched as timorous rank-and-file 
House members defeated a painfully craft- 
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ed deficit-cutting deal worth $500 billion 
over five years. For once, Darman’s goals 
had been economically laudatory, even po- 
litically reasonable. He had wanted to 
solve the deficit problem by shifting the 
government onto a healthier diet of lower 
borrowing. He had envisioned an end to an 
era of divided, do-nothing government. 
And he had desired to extricate his boss, 
George Bush, from his crippling “no new 
taxes” campaign promise. The long-term 
strategy was obvious: even if Bush took a 
drubbing for raising taxes in 1990, he 
would put the country on a stronger eco- 
nomic path. That could help ensure his re- 
election in 1992. Darman was thinking 
anew: “Fix it now. Win it later.” 


Too clever by half. For the nearly 20 
years that Darman has been shaping policy 
in Washington, that has been 
his reputation. A manipula- 
tor who could not be trusted. 
A hypocrite who, even as he 
preached against the short- 
sighted “now-nowism” that 
has afflicted American soci- 
ety, used ludicrously optimis- 
tic economic forecasts to de- 
lay the day of reckoning with 
the looming budgetary disas- 
ter. Former Senator Howard 
Baker even coined a word to 
describe his elliptical gam- 
bits: Darmanesque. 

Not even Bush, who often 
trusts too freely, trusted him. 
The enmity began in 1984, 
when Reagan’s re-election 
campaign was getting under 
way. Briefing reporters on 
economic policy at Reagan's 
Santa Barbara, Calif., ranch, 
Bush refused to rule out new 
taxes to cope with a growing 
budget deficit. Headlines ap- 
peared the next day, anger- 
ing Reagan aides. A few days 
later, news stories, quoting a 
senior official, blasted Bush 
for the misstep. Bush’s aides 
fingered Darman as the 
source. Bush crossed him off 
his A list. 

Rehabilitation took five years. High as 
leaking was on Bush’s list of unacceptable 
behaviors, “handling” was even higher. 
Bush thinks of himself as resistant to ma- 
nipulation of any kind, and Darman had 
been perceived as one of Reagan’s dexter- 
ous puppeteers. But heavy lobbying by 
James Baker, who with Darman formed an 
inseparable duo in the early Reagan years, 
eventually persuaded Bush to appoint 
Darman Budget Director. “When we went 
to see Bush about the OMB job,” said Craig 
Fuller, Bush’s transition co-director, “we 
only took one name.” 

From the very beginning Darman 
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knew that taxes had to be part of any ef- 
fort to rein in the deficit. Early in 1989, 
Darman predicted to a small circle of 
friends that Bush would eventually sign a 
bipartisan deal raising revenues, paring 
defense programs and slashing growth in 
entitlement programs such as Medicare 
and agriculture subsidies. Such a pact 
would curb short-term government bor- 
rowing and put downward pressure on 
long-term interest rates. “Intellectually, I 
believed it to be right, unequivocally,” 
says Darman. He didn’t need to hurry: un- 
expectedly high tax collections made such 
a sweeping deal unnecessary in 1989. But 
deep cuts required by the Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings deficit-reduction law made 
a groundbreaking approach unavoidable 
in 1990. 

His strategy called for both Republi- 





IN REAGAN'S WHITE HOUSE with Craig Fuller: Darman managed the 
paper flow and almost everything else 


cans and Democrats, after hard bargain- 
ing, to sacrifice sacred cows for the good of 
the economy. Darman called it a “no fin- 
gerprints” deal: by agreeing to a plan si- 
multancously, both sides could avoid elec- 
toral reprisals. Plausible as it sounded, it 
overlooked the fact that the rest of the 
Congress has never been fond of deals 
cooked up behind closed doors by a hand- 
ful of carefully chosen lawmakers. 

The art of the deal is in the timing. Dar- 
man thought it would take months to fash- 
ion a budget pact, and pushed Bush to call 
a summit early in 1990. That way, in the 
likely event that the negotiations col- 
lapsed, President Bush would get the cred- 











it for having tried to get an agreement. “It | 
was the right thing to do,” says Darman, 
“and also the’ politically sound thing to do 
if the right thing didn’t work out.” Darman 
called this “multiple-contingency plan- 
ning,” and it is typical of his thinking. “Life 
is not so simple,” he says. “It does not work 
in this world that you can go in an absolute 
straight line. You have to be prepared for 
many possible paths. Many of these things 
are totally outside your control.” 

As the budget summit began in May, 
Darman also sought to reincarnate him- 
self, if only to avoid accusations of bad 
faith from the Democrats. He knew that 
forging a deal would depend on his being, 
as he put it, “the soul of reasonableness.” 
The new “charmin’ Darman” was immedi- 
ately on display. When Senator Robert 
Byrd delivered a pompous lecture on the 
separation of powers at one 
session in midsummer, Dar- 
man afterward presented 
him with a letter brimming 
with praise. “He was a com- 
plete boy scout,” said an in- 
credulous Darman aide. 


ATHINNE™ INH ClAVO 


chief of staff John Sununu 
made no secret of his distrust 
of the Democrats. When 
Bush convened the talks, Su- 
nunu insisted that taxes 
weren't “on the table.” In 
fact they were, though the 
White House was loath to 
admit it. 

Thus began a complicat- 
ed shell game between Sunu- 
nu and Darman: the chief of 
staff took a hard line with 
Democrats to keep Republi- 
cans on board, while the 
Budget Director preached a 
conciliatory line to keep 
Democrats at the table. 

At times the Sununu- 
Darman duet sounded dis- 
cordant, but it was almost al- 
ways planned. Their 
relationship had become the 
most powerful axis in the 
White House. Each gave the 
other what he lacked: Sununu provided 
Darman with access to Bush; Darman pro- 
vided Sununu, a Washington neophyte, 
with a knowledge of the workings of Con- 
gress, government and Washington. The 
two men meet each morning at 7:15 and 
speak by telephone 20, sometimes 30, 
times a day. Both possess quick, assertive 
minds; both have a weakness for pranks 
and practical jokes. And both men are 





In contrast, White House | 











fighters. But where Sununu wrestles, Dar- 
man boxes. Says a senior Administration 
official: “Sununu relies on his wits, on | 
thinking off the top of his head. Darman is 
a planner. He’s always five steps ahead of | 
you.” He adds, “The difference between 
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Sununu and Darman is that 
Darman knows when he’s ly- 
ing to you.” 

In spite of the good cop 
bad cop routine, the talks 
went nowhere. Gradually, it 
dawned on the White House 
that the Democrats were 
stalling—and scoring politi- 
cal points as a result. By mid- 
June the Democrats were 
threatening to walk out of 
the talks unless the President 
made a public commitment 
to tax increases, reversing his 
most cherished campaign 
pledge—and his most potent 
weapon for bashing the other 
party. 

Thus Bush’s reversal on 
taxes required delicate han- 
dling. By the beginning of 
1990, many Administration 
officials openly acknowl- 
edged the need for taxes. 
These included Darman and 
Sununu, aides to cach explained, though 
neither admitted it publicly. And Bush? No 
one is sure, but those closest to him suspect 
that the President accepted the need for a 
tax hike gradually, not at some specific mo- 
ment. The real question was, When should 
the U turn take place? Wait until 1991 and 
the reversal could damage Bush’s 1992 re- 
election campaign. Wait until late 1990 
and it might overshadow the budget deal 
itself. Better, aides figured, to do it as soon 
as possible. Some Republican candidates 
might suffer, but most of the incumbents 
are unbeatable. 

Then fate took a hand. In mid-June, 
the economy took a nose dive, dragging 
corporate profits and federal tax receipts 
down too. In mid-June Darman boosted 
his 1991 deficit estimate to $159 billion, up 
from $138 billion just a 
month before. Unless a plan 
for cutting almost $100 bil- 
lion could be produced by 
Oct. 1, spending cuts re- 
quired by Gramm-Rudman 
would force the layoff of 
thousands of government 
workers. Within days, Ad- 
ministration officials began 
to utter dire predictions. It 
was the perfect opportunity 
for a sudden conversion, and 
Bush took it. 

The breakthrough oc- 
curred at a White House 
breakfast for Democratic 
leaders on June 26. House 
Speaker Tom Foley urged 
Bush to make a short state- 
ment that “tax increases” 
would be a part of any budget 
accord. When Bush asked Fo- 
ley to suggest such a state- 
ment, one observer said, “a 
lot of jaws in that room 
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DARMAN BRIEFS THE PRESS on the 1989 budget: this year he predicted 
a $63 billion deficit; by September, the estimate stood at $293.7 billion 


dropped.” Foley dictated a version off the 
top of his head. Darman said it would take 
only a few minutes to draft, and began writ- 
ing. He showed the draft to Sununu, who 
passed it to Foley. After a few changes, 
Bush looked it over, called in press secretary 
Marlin Fitzwater, and told him to release it. 


he news fell on Washington like a 

bomb. Bush’s approval rating 

dropped 8 to 10 points over the 

next two weeks. Aroused Repub- 
licans shricked that Bush had given away 
their party’s only winning issue in the post 
cold war era. Many White House officials 
agreed. “It was the biggest single mistake 
of his presidency,” a senior official said 
“We took a big political hit for it, and what 
did we get? Nothing.” 





a 
ra deal, he made proposal after proposal, 
but the Democrats stuck to their game plan 
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In fact, Bush’s conversion 
did little to bring the talks 
out of their coma. Darman 
~ thought that the deal might 
2 be struck by August. But the 
Democrats continued to pro- 
crastinate, giving away little, 
particularly on social pro- 
grams. The Democratic stall 
obscured the best-kept dirty 
secret of the budget talks 
House Republicans were no 
more willing than their oppo- 
nents to support Darman’s 
proposed cuts in health and 
retirement benefits and oth- 
er federal entitlements. They 
bombarded Sununu’s office 
with private pleas to protect 
special programs. They 
signed joint letters opposing 
cuts in pork-barrel programs. 
At one point, senior White 
House officials polled House 
G.O.P. members to see how 
many votes they could get for 
cuts of various sizes. “ You know how much 
we raised from these guys?” a frustrated 
Bush aide asked in August. “To get 50% of 
the House Republicans to vote for a pack 
age, we can cut $4 billion, maybe $6 billion 
from entitlements.” 

In an attempt to jump-start the bar- 
gaining in late July, Darman proposed that 
both parties simultaneously put their of- 
fers on the table so that neither could gain 
a partisan advantage. But that notion fiz- 
zled. Two days before the so-called “im- 
maculate conception” was due to take 
place, Senator Robert Packwood, a garru 
lous Oregon Republican, disclosed that 
Darman planned to eliminate income de- 
ductions for state and local taxes. Predict- 
ably, both Republican and Democratic 
Governors exploded, complaining that the 
idea would make it impossi- 
ble to balance the budgets in 
> their hard-pressed states 
Democratic summiteers la- 
beled the new tax a political 
maneuver. Within days the 
talks broke down. Darman 
later claimed to reporters 
that the Administration 
“never wanted” to eliminate 
the deduction. 

Still, a consensus was de- 
veloping: raise cigarette, g 
oline and alcohol taxes, ex- 
tract more revenue from the 
wealthy through income tax 
surcharges, cut domestic 
spending and defense. The 
sticking point Bush's 
cherished plan to reduce the 
tax on capital gains. But the 
political temperature was ris 
ing, heated by the crisis in the 
Persian Gulf. The threat of 
war dimmed the prospects 
for taxes on stock-market 
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trades or energy consumption. Rising oil 

| prices and the specter of new inflation even 
moved opportunistic House Republicans 
led by Newt Gingrich to call for new tax 
cuts, “Everyone,” Darman said in mid-Au- 
gust, “is looking for an exit.” 

Near the end of August, Darman draft- 
ed a speech for Bush linking the Persian 
Gulf crisis with the budget. Darman ar- 
gued that the economic pressures caused 
by the Iraqi invasion made getting the defi- 
cit under control more important than 

| ever. He envisioned reconvening the nego- 
tiators after Labor Day and cutting a deal 
in time for an announcement on Sept. 12, 
after Bush returned to Washington from a 
speedily arranged summit meeting with 
Mikhail Gorbachev. 

With the deadline for the dreaded se- 
questration 20 days away, Darman’s latest 
scheme proved too optimistic. When the 
| negotiators finally sat down for 11 days at 
Andrews Air Force Base on Sept. 7, little 
was accomplished. Byrd, 
for example, demanded a 
$50 billion kitty for unspec- 
ified domestic spending. 
Several members—Sena- 
tors Robert Dole and Jim 
Sasser and Representative 
Silvio Conte—often re- 
fused to work late. Air 
Force stewards larded buf- 
fet tables with so many 
roasts and desserts that, 
when asked what Andrews 
produced, one White 
House official replied, “ex- 
panded waistlines.”” When 
Bush gave his nationwide 
speech, the budget took a 
backseat to the gulf. Re- 
peating his call for a cut in 
the capital-gains tax, the 
President promised not to 
tinker with tax rates. Bush 
made no concessions, but did call on Con- 
gress to sweeten the budget deal with $30 
billion in tax breaks over five years. 

At that, Democrats adopted a new tac- 
tic: outleak the White House. A Demo- 
cratic study applauding the progressivity of 
the Democratic tax proposal (and pointing 
out the regressive quality of the White 
| House proposal) found its way into mass 

circulation. “We're letting them frame the 
issues,” said one White House official. 
“We're getting massacred.” 

Meanwhile, Darman tried a new tack. 
He revised his capital-gains proposal, sug- 
gesting that the rate be lowered from 
19.6% to 15% in the hope of spurring a 
compromise with the Democrats at around 
17% or 18%. The Democrats were willing, 

| but only if Bush agreed to eliminate the 
“bubble,” an irregularity in the income tax 
code that lowers the rate on earnings over 
$500,000 from 33% to 28%. In fear that 
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fused to budge on rates. At one point, Su- 
nunu discussed adjusting the tax brackets 
so that the lower rate would apply only to 


income above $500,000. This time it was | 
Senate Democratic leader George Mitch- | 


ell who said no. “That would only solve half 
the problem,” he said. “We believe mar- 
ginal rates are too low.” Replied Sununu: 
“Tt’s the American way.” 

Darman kept quiet. It was part of their 
routine. 


hen silence didn’t work, Dar- 
man employed finely cali- 
brated displays of emotion to 
keep the talks moving. Dur- 
ing one debate on entitlements, Sununu 
exploded at House Budget Committee 
chairman Leon Panetta, shouting that 
Democratic proposals for cutting entitle- 
ments fell short of the $120 billion the 
White House demanded. Sununu put his 
feet up on the bargaining table and 





THE GOOD COP AND HIS PARTNER: Sununu and Darman played an elegant 
game to keep the Democrats at the table and the Republicans under control 


screamed, “Where’s the other $20 bil- 
lion?” Before Panetta could respond, Dar- 
man piped up, “You guys ought to know 
who your friends are in this thing. I’m go- 
ing to recommend we [end] these talks.” 
By mid-September, Mitchell's campaign to 
burst the bubble began to work. Opinion 
polls revealed that the White House’s in- 
sistence on a capital-gains tax reduction, 
which would benefit mainly those earning 
more than $200,000 a year, was backfiring. 
Voters were again thinking of Bush as a 
guardian of the wealthy, an image the 
White House had long sought to erase. 
Says a Republican Party official: “It took 
us years to start to change the image of the 
G.O.P. as the party of the rich, and now 


they've revived that image in the public | 


mind in a matter of weeks.” To cut G.o.P. 
losses, Republicans urged Bush to quit the 
talks. Within days, JUNK THE SUMMIT but- 
tons appeared on the lapels of House Re- 


Republicans would revolt again, Bush re- | publicans. Darman held back, arguing re- 


| gaining broke down along old battle lines. 








peatedly that such a walkout would hurt 
the President more than the Democrats. 

Finally, with time running out, leaders 
of both parties excused obstructionists like 
Byrd and Representatives Gingrich, Conte 
and Jamie Whitten, and bargaining re- 
sumed among a so-called Group of Eight. 
Thus some of the most influential spokes- | 
men and powerful chairmen of both par- 
ties were ousted as the final sprint ensued. 
Many were angered by the slight—and 
some, including Gingrich, led the House 
uprising that sank the pact last week. 

At one point the smaller group nearly 
swapped a cut in capital-gains taxes for 
higher tax rates on the wealthy, But the bar- 


“The issue had such symbolic intensity on | 
both sides that progress was impossible,” 
Darman said later. The impasse continued 
until Sept. 20, when Dole proposed separat- 
ing the contentious capital-gains issue from 
questions that had already been resolved. 
Dole’s 11th-hour move led 
several White House aides 
to surmise that Darman had 
put the Senator up to it. It 
sounded plausible: Darman 
had saddled up stalking 
horses to move another | 
President off the mark. One 
curious staff member put 
the question to Darman di- 
rectly, with Sununu stand- 
ing nearby: Did you ask 
Dole to revolt so Bush could 
make a graceful exit? Dar- 
man laughed. ‘Let 'em 
think that,” he said. “But 
we're not that smart.” 
Dole’s defection was | 
followed six days later by 
that of House Republican 
leader Robert Michel, who 
declared that a capital-gains 
victory was not worth trad- 
ing for higher rates. “The price is too high.” 
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In the end, the pact that Darman crafted 
was done in partly by his own design. He had 
tried to remove the budget talks from the 
political arena, only to find the two insepa- 
rable. As the sequester fell, Darman’s impa- 
tience with the political cowardice of elect- 
ed officials rose. “It has always puzzled me 
that there are so many people in the House 
who are essentially unopposed,” he mused 
last week. “How is it that with 350 unop- 
posed, they have so much trouble looking at 
the general interest?” 

Darman was typically philosophical: | 
“Representative democracy is good for or- | 
dinary, incremental approaches to prob- 
lems. We are not so good at handling large 
shifts. The deficit is not an ordinary prob- 
lem. It is an extraordinary problem.” 

There was one other thing on his mind: 
how to fix it now. —With reporting by 
Dan Goodgame/Washington 
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Now that it's fall, it's time to think about 


recapturing the joys of summer. And if youre an 
American Express® Cardmember, it’s easy. 
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charge between Orlando and Tampa. 
Airfares are not included here, but for further 
information and reservations on flights call your travel 
agent or American Airlines at 1-800-321-2121. 
Just ask for the “Hot Spot” offer. 

And remember, whichever destination you choose, there's 
an American Express Travel Service Office* ready to help 
with the kind of personal service Cardmembers deserve. 
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In fact, with FlyA'Away Vacation land packages like these, 
the only tough part is deciding which hot spot to visit. 
HAWAII 
Spend seven days enjoying the sun and surf at a 
Hyatt Resort in Maui, Waikiki or Waikoloa and your 
room comes with a $500 food and beverage credit. Spend 
four days and get a $250 credit. And with FlyA Away 
Vacation values from $655 to $1209 for seven days/six 
nights in Maui, there are lots of reasons to say aloha. 
MEXICO 
The beach at Puerto Vallarta is waiting. And just 
three nights at the Westin Camino Real Puerto Vallarta 
earn you an extra free night. Prices are $19] per person 
or $266 for the upgraded Royal Beach Club with special 
amenities added throughout your stay. Hotel tax 
and round-trip airport transfers are included 
with this exceptional FlyA Away Vacation offer. 
FLORIDA 
This special four-day Orlando FlyA Away Vacation 

package comes with two extra free nights in the Tampa 
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Who Deserves the Blame? 


government with no increase in price. A mighty military, So- 
cial Security, Medicare, farm subsidies, poverty programs, 
housing, highways, bridges, clean air, clean water, vet- 
erans’ benefits—the whole great panoply of federal 
involvement in American life—must, like every- 
thing else, be paid for. Today, it is not being 
paid for. The federal deficit, now nearly 
$300 billion if various ‘‘off-budget” 
items like the S&L bailout are count- 
ed, is testimony to Americans’ 
failure to meet their obliga- 
tions. So is the stark fact 

























By STANLEY W. CLOUD WASHINGTON 


Among the members of Congress raising the 
greatest ruckus as Washington descended into 
budgetary chaos were those most responsible 
for creating the mess in the first place. There 
were Reaganite conservatives like Newt Ging- 
rich of Georgia for whom vote-winning formulas—including 
the infamous “Read my lips, no new taxes” —are more im- 
portant than the national interest. There were Democratic 
liberals like Henry Waxman of California, whose vision of 
the government as a cash cow for special interests helped 
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spawn taxpayer revolts and voodoo economics. And there _ that every citizen’s share $10,000 
were the special-interest lobbyists whose phone-bank politics of the national debt has 
stampeded Congress into yet another crazed dash to the 1986 more than tripled in the 
precipice. Tax Reform Act past 11 years. A debt of such 

But Congress is not solely—or even primarily—to blame. further reduces enormity simply cannot be paid 
For a decade the Reagan and Bush administrations have income tax rates off without sacrifice. Paying it off 
been submitting fraudulent, free-lunch budgets that prom- will mean higher taxes and reduced 
ised huge tax cuts, a social “safety net,” a “kinder, gentler” spending over many years. Anyone who 
nation, improved education, a war on drugs, the greatest thinks—or promises—otherwise is cither a 
military buildup in peacetime history and—most fraudulent dupe or a snake-oil salesman. 
of all—a balanced budget. Bush’s OMB director, Richard Just how bad have things become? Liberals $8,000 
Darman, who played a crucial role in negotiating the budget hoping that the deficit might be erased by cutting iz 
compromise that was at the center of last week’s macl- defense should be aware that eliminating the entire 
strom, was himself guilty of preparing a budget that $289 billion defense allocation would not balance the 
was a monument to Reaganite wishful thinking. budget. Conservatives who want to focus on slashing do- 
Bush’s nationally televised paean to the homely mestic programs should understand that such discretionary 





virtues of a balanced checkbook might have 
carried a lot more weight in both the coun- 
try and in Congress had he not won 
office two years ago with a promise 




















spending now represents about $183 billion, less than two- 
thirds of the deficit. Thus, the budget-balancing burden must 
be shared. So must the tax burden. President Bush, his aides 
and the congressional leaders who worked out the budget 
















1985 compromise deserve full credit for facing that fact. , 
BIG MONEY High-water There are certainly fairer ways to spread around the |” 
Since 1980 the amount of the mark of Reagan = cost than those in the budget compromise. The emphasis 
national debt owed by every defense buildup = py raising regressive excise taxes, instead of the more pro- 


American man, woman gressive income tax, means that the middle class will, as 















and child has to reduce the deficit usual, carry a disproportionate burden. The increases are 
more than het without raising tax- | not huge—ten cents on gasoline for two years, cight cents 
tripled. gn es. It was precisely on a pack of cigarettes within three years for example —but, 

PB ay deficit such claims—that with the economy heading into a recession, they will cer- 


there is a free lunch 
after all—that got 
the U.S. into its fiscal mess. 

Some analysts think 
1980 they have detected a bipar- 

tisan “throw the bums out” 
$3,989 mood building among the 
electorate this year. If so, it is a mood to be encouraged. 
Elections for the House and a third of the Senate will be 
held in less than a month, and the voters, having witnessed 
the spectacle in Washington, could do worse than simply 
elect challengers across the board. They could, as a matter of 
fact, do a lot worse; they could return all the incumbents for 
another term of madness. And if, two years hence, the voters 
are no longer willing to tolerate presidential candidates who 
run for office with the kind of flag-draped, meanspirited and 
economically illiterate campaign that propelled Bush to the 
White House in 1988, so much the better. 

For it is axiomatic that in the end the American people 
must accept responsibility for what is happening inside the 
beltway. Too many voters have allowed themselves to be se- 
duced by the notion that they can have their goodies from 
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First year of 
Reagan's tax cuts 
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tainly be felt by those whose incomes are already being 
pinched. Similarly, the plan’s proposed Medicare cuts will 
push some of the elderly poor into state-run Medicaid pro- 
grams, even as many states see their revenues shrink. In- 
deed, among the plan’s critics are Governors who fear that 
higher excise taxes will cut further into states’ incomes, 
with estimated losses in the larger states running to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Some of these inequities could 
be fine-tuned out of the plan later, but the fact remains 
that, after wecks of heated negotiations, the bipartisan 
summiteers who put the deal together were unable to find 
another approach that was politically feasible. The onus is 
on those who criticize their work to show exactly how they 
would do a better job of reducing the deficit without resort- 
ing to the phony figures and rosy forecasts they're accus- 
tomed to using. 

One year ago this month, in the midst of a similar budget 
crisis, TIME’s cover, featuring a portrait of George Washing- 
ton with a large tear running down his cheek, asked the 
question “Is Government Dead?” The answer was: Very 
nearly. Twelve months later, if a long-term deficit-reduction 
package is not put into effect, the answer may be yes. - sw 
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Youre looking at 
the lite savings of the 
average o0) year old. 





Twenty-three hundred 
dollars* That's how woefully 


unprepared the average 50-year- 


old person is for the future. It’s 
a major problem for millions of 
Americans. 

The main reason for the 


problem is that many people have 


unrealistic expectations of their 


future financial needs. As a result, 


they save far less than they 
should. That's the bad news. The 
good news is that Merrill Lynch 
can indeed help you save and 
invest wisely and well. 

One of our Financial Consul- 
tants can give you access to 


a selection of financial planning 


tools available only from us. 


Then whatever your savings goal- 
from financing a home to planning 
your estate-he or she can suggest 


a wide range of ways to help you 
reach it, including insurance, 

annuities, trust services, mutual 
funds and, of course, stocks and 


bonds. Whatever you choose, we'll 


help you select each investment 
according to an asset allocation 


strategy based on the level of risk 


you're comfortable with. 


Ask for a copy of our brochures 


on saving for homeownership, 
college, retirement or on estate 
planning. See your Merrill Lynch 
Financial Consultant, call 

our toll-free number or mail 

the coupon. 


* Median financial assets of families headed by indivicuals aged 45-54. Source: Survey of Income and Program 
Participation, 1987. Lewin/ICF 1990. © 1990 Merrill Lynch & Co. Inc 
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Retum to: Merrill Lynch, Pieroe, Fenner and Smith lin 
Response Center, PO Box 30200 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 08989-0200 
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Name and location of Merrill Lynch 
Financial Consultant 
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THE AIRLINE BUMPED 
YOU. TO FIRST CLASS. 





At Wyndham Hotels, we make 
sure things are done the right 
way. We know how travelers 
genuinely appreciate this, so 


YOUR RENTALCAR 
LINE MOVED THE 
QUICKEST 


we go out of our way to take 


YOU CALLED YOUR OFFICE 
AND INSTANTLY GOT THE 
PERSON YOU WANTED. 


THE RIGHT WAY 


the very best care of our guests. THE WYNDHAM WAY 


In short, there's only one way we 





run our hotels. Let us show you 800-822-4200 





AND IN YOUR HOTEL ROOM, 
YOU FOUND YOUR VERY 
OWN COFFEE MAKER. 





WYNDHAM 
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| e sure way 
get a nice 
sharp blow up. 





If your copier’s getting the best of you, 
get a better copier. Toshiba copiers are so simple to use, hardly 
anyone ever explodes. Call 1-800-GO TOSHIBA. 


In Touch with Tomorrow 
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NEW YORK 
Excavating 
Baseball 


Baseball was invented by Abner 
Doubleday in 1839 at Coopers- 
town, N.Y., home of the game’s 
Hall of Fame. Wrong. Well, 
then, baseball was first played 
in Hoboken, N.J., in 1846, using 
rules devised by a bank clerk 
named Alexander J. Cart- 
wright. Wrong again, according 
to a fresh discovery by Harvard 
graduate student Edward L. 
Widmer. In archives of the 
New-York Historical Society, 
he found an article in the New 
York Moming News describing 
a game on Oct. 21, 1845, be- 
tween the New York Ball Club 
and a Brooklyn team. More- 
over, by alluding to a “friendly 
match of the time-honored 
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game,” the story suggests even 
earlier baseball. 

Why the ever shifting histo- 
ry? Baseball did not have an 
“immaculate conception,” in 
the phrase of David Q. Voigt, 
author of a three-volume histo- 
ry of the game. It evolved out of 





HUNTING 


They Still 
Shoot Bison 


Grazing amid Yellowstone geysers 


Pictures in 
An Exhibition 


It looked as if the prosecutors 
had everything in their favor: a 


law-and-order judge, a seem- | 


ingly conservative jury and sev- 
en pieces of evidence that could 
not fail to shock and disgust. 
The defendants had only one 
thing on their side: the First 
Amendment to the U.S. Consti- 
tution. But the verdict last week 
cleared Cincinnati’s Contem- 
porary Arts Center and _ its 
director, Dennis Barrie, of 
obscenity charges stemming 








umented cases of wild bison 
| infecting cattle with brucello- 
| sis (which causes cows to abort 
their calves), Montana in 
1985 decided to fight the 
disease by letting hunters 
* kill bison that wandered 
out of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. The tactic 
aroused a national outcry. 
In the worst slaughter, 
two winters ago, hunters 
killed 569 of the park’s 
2,700 bison. 

This year Governor 
Stan Stephens hopes to 
defuse some of the public 
anger when the shooting 


Though there are no doc- | 





Pioneers at play in Hoboken’s Elysian Fields 


children’s bat-and-ball games, 
like the 18th century English 
boys’ game called rounders. 
The new discovery, says Voigt, 
simply confirms this theory. In 
the 1845 game New York won, 
scoring a grand slam—called 
“four aces.” a 





resumes. Under his new plan, 
hunters will be permitted to 
shoot only straying male bison. 
Federal park rangers and state 
game wardens will kill the fe- 
males, and the meat will be 
distributed to needy people. 
Bison calves will be captured 
and neutered, then sold at pub- 
lic auction. The proceeds will 
pay for the butchering of their 
mothers. 

Calling the plan “bizarre,” 
Don Bachman of the Greater 
Yellowstone Coalition predicts 
that the complaints will be just 
as loud this year. The hunt’s or- 
ganizers, he says, “have really 
stepped in the buffalo chip.” = 
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‘view sank to a new low by print- 


Ivy League 
Outcry 


In a decade-long offensive a- 
gainst campus liberalism, the 
staff of the independent stu- 
dent weekly Dartmouth Review 
has managed to offend women, 
blacks, Native Americans and 
homosexuals. Last week, on 
the eve of Yom Kippur, the Re- 


ing Hitler’s boast that “by 
warding off the Jews, I am 
fighting for the Lord’s work.” 
The Dartmouth campus erupt- 
ed with indignation. Though 
editor in chief Kevin Pritchett 
claimed that some unidentified 





| culprit had sneaked the quote 
| into print, the Review's presi- 





dent and two other staff mem- 
bers quit. Out- 
raged students 
supported by 
faculty mem- 
bers organized 
a mass protest 
that brought a 
throng to the 
campus green. Outrage 
Before the 

week ended, the controversy 
had spilled over into national 
politics. There were congres- 
sional calls for the wealthy 
conservatives who keep the 
Review afloat to cease their 
contributions. The incident, 
said Massachusetts Democrat 
Chester G. Atkins, was “yet 
another example of this publi- 
cation’s policy of whipping 
up hate.” on 
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from their exhibition of pho- 
tographs by the late Robert 
Mapplethorpe. 

The case centered on seven 
of 175 photographs that went on 
display last April. Five showed 
men in sadomasochistic poses; 
two depicted children with geni- 
tals exposed. Prosecutors 
mocked the claim that the pic- 
tures had aesthetic value. But the 
jurors seemed to have been 
swayed by expert testimony that 
Mapplethorpe’s work was in- 
deed serious art. Summed up de- 


“There is a protection out there, 
and it’s the greatest document 
| ever written.” a 





fense attorney H. Louis Sirkin: | 





Doubling Up 
On Duke 


Talk about bipartisanship. Until 
two days before the election, Ben 
Bagert was the Republican Par- 
ty’s official nominee to run for 
the Louisiana Senate seat held by 
three-term Democratic incum- 
bent J, Bennett Johnston Jr. But 
state representative and former 





Ku Klux Klan leader David Duke | 


was also in the primary race as a 
Republican, running a campaign 
that played on white resentment 
over affirmative action and wel- 
fare. Though polls gave Johnston 


about half the vote in the Oct. 6 
primary, they also showed Ba- 
gert, a state senator, badly trail- 
ing Duke. That opened up the 
possibility of a Nov. 6 runoff be- 
tween the two front runners. The 
prospect of the former Klans- 
man becoming the G.o.P.’s stan- 
dard-bearer made state and na- 
tional party leaders so unhappy 
that eight Republican Senators 
declared their support for John- | 
ston. Then Bagert made the ulti- 

mate sacrifice: he withdrew from | 
the race. The bipartisan blocking 

maneuver seemed to be paying 

off. Early returns gave Johnston 

56% of the vote, enough to win | 


the election outright. s 
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THIS YEAR,CAR AND DRIVER NAMED JUST NINE CARS 


1990 Mazda Motor 


it Americ 


Inc 


Meeermuiaa [hats right. A minivan made Car and 
Driver’ prestigious Ten Best Cars list. 

With all its size and room, a minivan actually felt and 
handled more like the ideal car than most cars did. 

The editors of Car and Driver also thought the Mazda 
MPV “cruises at freeway speeds with nary a hint of intrusive 
noise, can hold everything most of us own, and looks good 
enough to take out on the town.” 

In short, “it just feels and looks more modern.” | 

It's a feeling, we're proud to say, thats a direct result of 
Kansei Engineering.Our philosophy that says a car shouldnt 
merely perform right. It should feel right. 

Whether youre driving it, riding in it, parking it, load- 
ing it, unloading it-even just looking at it. 

Technical features like our optional V6 engine (it's 
standard on our MPV 4WD) and our rear wheel Anti-lock 


Brake System contribute to that feeling, 





TO ITS TEN BEST CARS LIST AND ONE MINIVAN. 


So do human features like optional rear heating and air After all, ifa minivan compares this favorably to the 
conditioning. Theater-style seating that affords rear seat pas- _ best cars around, just imagine how it compares to minivans. 
sengers a view of the road ahead, instead of the head ahead. BEST BASIC WARRANTY INITS CLASS 
And a side door that opens and closes like a regular door, in- — 36-month/50000-mile,“bumper-to-bumper” no-deductible 
stead of sliding like a heavy, cumbersome cargo door. protection. See your dealer for limited warranty details. For 


Come feel how we've turned our philosophy of Kansei_ _ information on any new Mazda, call toll-free, 1-800-345-3799. 


Engineering into one of 19905 Ten Best Cars. See your Mazda mazDa 
al 


Dealer and test-drive an MPV today. IT JUST FEELS RIGHT: 
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take a break from marching drills in Saudi Arabia 


To hold together the coalition against Saddam, George Bush and his many 
allies are discovering that they must bend a little here and there 








By GEORGE J. CHURCH 





“When you assemble a number of men, 
to have the advantage of their joint wisdom, 
you inevitably assemble with those men all 
their prejudices, their passions, their errors of 
opinion, their local interests and their selfish 
views. From such an assembly, can a perfect 
production be expected?” 

—Benjamin Franklin, addressing 
the American Constitutional Con- 
vention 


he old sage’s question could apply 

equally well to the global coalition 

that the U.S. has put together to op- 

pose Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. 

And the answer is the same: perfection can- 
not be expected, but its absence is an accept- 
able price to pay for the strength that comes 
from the support of a wildly diverse alliance. 
Nonetheless the price is high. Ameri- 





can and allied officials sometimes seem to 
spend more energy soothing one another 
than plotting strategy against Saddam 
Hussein. “There is no end to this coalition 
politics,” sighs an American policymaker. 
“It’s like a marriage; you have to constantly 
work at it.” As in a marriage, too, unity can 
sometimes be preserved only by tortured 
compromises that may be storing up dan- 
ger for the future. 

Standout illustration: George Bush’s 
speech to the United Nations General As- 
sembly last week. The President tried to 
send contrasting messages to two groups of 
allies. To relative soft-liners (France, the 
Soviet Union, several Arab states), he 
wanted to demonstrate that he was trying 
his best to offer Saddam Hussein a face- 
saving way to withdraw from Kuwait. That 
might also serve eventually to win more 
support for future military action against 
Iraq; the President would be able to argue 





that he had first exhausted all possibilities 
for a peaceful solution. Simultaneously, 
though, Bush wanted to tell hard-liners 
(Britain, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, many mem- 
bers of the U.S. Congress) that Saddam 
would not be rewarded for his aggression. 
Bush repeated the core demand of 
nine UN. resolutions passed over the past 
two months: Iraq must withdraw from Ku- 
wait, totally and unconditionally. But “in 
the aftermath,” said the President, “there 
may be opportunities for Iraq and Kuwait 


to settle their differences permanently . . . 


and for all the states and the peoples of the 
region to settle the conflict that divides the 
Arabs from Israel.” The hint of future 
Iraqi-Kuwaiti negotiations on such points 
as border disputes, ownership of oil fields 
and Iraqi access to the Persian Gulf was 
not new. But the mention of Israel seemed 
to contradict two months of indignant re- 
fusals from Bush to consider any link be- 


























Pies 
Saudi tankers facing the Iraqis across the desert: the coalition has held, b 


tween Iraq’s occupation of Kuwait and Is- 
rael’s occupation of the West Bank and 
Gaza. 

Although Bush blandly denied that he 
had made any such link, the denials contra- 
dicted the plain sense of his words. “There 
was a new pitch and nuance to the U.N. 
speech,” acknowledged a well-placed Ad- 
ministration official. “If our coalition suc- 
ceeds in getting Iraq out of Kuwait, there 
may be just the nucleus of something we 
can work with on the Arab-Israeli issue.” 

While Israeli officials said they accept- 
ed Bush’s assurance that there was no link- 
age, some are worried that if Iraq is defeat- 
ed, the U.S. will try to compensate its Arab 
allies at Israel's expense. Since Israel is 
most unlikely to pull out of the West Bank 
and Gaza, the U.S. is in danger of implicitly 


| promising something that it will be unable 


to deliver. Alternatively, Washington risks | 


enabling Saddam Hussein to pose as an 
Arab hero who finally forced action on,be- 
half of the Palestinians. 

For the moment, however, Bush's 
speech did serve to strengthen the anti- 
Saddam alliance. Arab governments were 
delighted by a chance to counter Saddam’s 
incessant propaganda that by lining up 
with the U.S. they are also siding with Isra- 
el. From the U.N. rostrum, Saudi Arabian 
Foreign Minister Prince Saud al-Faisal ar- 
gued that it was America’s allies who were 
now making progress on the Palestinian 
problem while Iraq was obstructing such 
progress by dividing the Arab world. 

Bush’s words moved the U.S. position a 


bit closer to that of France, helping to heal 
what had briefly looked like an ugly split. 
In his own U.N. speech two weeks ago, 
President Francois Mitterrand had hinted 
that Iraq might only have to promise to 
pull out of Kuwait—not actually do it—in 
order to gain negotiations with Kuwait and 
progress toward an Arab-Israeli settle- 
ment. That spurred a prompt bid from 
Saddam Hussein for separate French-Iraqi 
negotiations, which Mitterrand righteously 
spurned. His government, meanwhile, has- 
tened to assure allies that France still sup- 
ported the U.N. resolutions calling for an 
unconditional Iraqi pullout. 

Mitterrand became the first Western 
leader to tour the gulf since the crisis 
broke. He dropped in on Saudi King Fahd 
(who was quoted by a French spokesman 
as saying of economic sanctions, “All is 
very well, but when do we strike?”) and 
leaders of the United Arab Emirates, and 
spent a night on a French destroyer on em- 
bargo-enforcement duty in the gulf. The 
French press predicted that Mitterrand 
would soon order another 7,000 ground 
troops to Saudi Arabia, reinforcing an ini- 
tial detachment of 4,000. 

Another diplomatic tourist in the Mid- 
dle East stirred more apprehension in 
Washington. Yevgeni Primakov, a Soviet 
expert on the Middle East, visited Bagh- 





| dad and the Jordanian capital of Amman 


as a personal representative of President 
Mikhail Gorbachev. Ostensibly his main 
purpose in Iraq was to arrange for the de- 


ut it may have to stay together for years 
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ably including some military advisers, 
whose continued presence has been an irri- 
tant to the U.S. But Gorbachev's press sec- 
retary Vitali Ignatenko, visiting the U.S., 
spoke to TIME about a possible Middle 
East conference in which “all the problems 
of the region could be resolved as a pack- 
age, including the Palestinian problem.” 
That is definitely not a message the U.S. 
wants Saddam to hear. 

On the other hand, Ignatenko said the 
dispatch of Soviet troops to join the inter- 
national force confronting Iraq “is not 
ruled out.” He and other Soviet spokes- | 
men, however, have laid down tough con- 
ditions: there must be a U.N. resolution 
authorizing the use of force; the troops 
must be designated U.N. troops serving 
under a U.N. flag. Finally, says Ignatenko, 
“the commander of the U.N. troops should 
not necessarily be American.” That would 
be an extremely difficult condition for the 
USS. to grant, since it has contributed the 
great bulk of the international force, but 
putting Soviet troops under an American 
commander would be at least an equally 
bitter pill for the Soviet military. 

A U.N. resolution authorizing the use 
of force, however, is something the U.S. is 
exploring, though for the moment not 
pushing. It would further turn up the heat 
on Saddam and might spur him either to 


| withdraw from Kuwait or to launch a pre- 


emptive strike that would justify an allied 
counterattack. But dovish allies want oth- 
er options pursued first. In addition, the 


parture of 5,174 Soviet citizens, presum- | U.S. and its allies would need ironclad as- 
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surances that China would not veto the 
resolution in the Security Council, and 
they have yet to begin seriously exploring 
conditions for Beijing’s approval. The 
US. is counting on other U.N. resolutions 
to help cement the coalition and build mo- 
mentum against Iraq and is likely with its 
allies to propose several of them: to con- 
demn Iraq's looting and destruction of 
Kuwait; to demand that Iraq not only 
withdraw but also pay reparations; and to 










make countries that help Iraq evade the 
economic embargo subject to sanctions 
themselves. 

On the whole, American officials con- 
tend that the coalition so far has held togeth- 
er remarkably well. They note, for example, 
that sanctions usually begin to break down 
rather quickly but that the current alliance 
has drawn the embargo against Iraq ever 
tighter. The job, however, is far from done. 
The U.S. may have to hold the coalition to- 





gether for months or even years, either to 
wage effective war against Iraq or to contain 
a Saddam Hussein who would remain a men- 
ace even after a withdrawal from Kuwait. 
That is a job that will guarantee continuing 
headaches. But there is no alternative if the 
confrontation with Iraq is indeed to become, 
as Washington hopes, the model for the 
workings of a New World Order of law and 
peace. —Reported by Dan Goodgame/Washington 
and Frederick Ungeheuer/Paris 
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Schwarzkopf monitors Iraq from a Saudi border post 


The Desert Bear 


WwW ith a John Wayne swagger and a growl like a grizzly, 
General H. Norman Schwarzkopf confronted a camou- 
flage-clad Special Forces company newly arrived in the forbid- 
ding desert of Saudi Arabia. “How long have you guys been 
standing out in the hot sun?” he demanded. “Two hours, sir,” 
replied a soldier. “I think you're tough enough to take it,” said 
the commander. “You better be. We may have some plans for 
you later on.” 

Schwarzkopf’s inspection was delayed by an unscheduled 
meeting with Sultan Mohammed al-Haza, administrator of a 
remote northern principality sparsely populated by Bedouin 
sheepherders. As incense wafted through the room, Schwarz- 
kopf perfumed his hands in preparation for a lunch of chicken 
and rice. Observance of the ancient ritual of Arabian hospital- 
ity was reminiscent of his introduction to the exotic culture of 
the region 44 years ago. At age 12, Schwarzkopf spent a year in 
Iran, where his father, a major general, trained the Shah’s im- 
perial police during World War II. 

As commander in chief of the American military forces in 
Saudi Arabia, expected to reach 250,000 by the end of the 
month, Schwarzkopf is constantly performing the dual roles of 
soldier and diplomat. Because of his imposing physique (6 ft. 3 
in., 240 Ibs.) and gruff manner, the C-in-C (pronounced sink) 
is affectionately known as “the Bear” by subordinates and as 
“Stormin’ Norman” by rival Pentagon brass. He is aware that 
the U.S. presence in the conservative Islamic society of Saudi 
Arabia has created a potential clash of cultures that could un- 
dermine the alliance against Saddam Hussein's aggression. 
For instance, to avoid antagonizing the Saudis, Schwarzkopf 
has banned alcohol for the troops he leads. He himself ab- 


stains even on trips to neighboring gulf countries that allow li- 
quor. “More than any other command,” Schwarzkopf said, 
“this is a political-military assignment.” 

Peering out the window of his Air Force C-20 en route to 
visit the Special Forces units, Schwarzkopf contemplated the 
empty desert below. “There’s no front line,” he said. “If Sad- 
dam were to attack, I would want to suck him into the desert as 
far as I could. Then I'd pound the living hell out of him. Final- 
ly, I'd engulf him and police him up. It’s that simple.” 

Schwarzkopf believes his strategy may be tested by the in- 
creasingly cornered Iraqi leader. Although Schwarzkopf is 
confident of U.S. ability to fulfill its defensive mission, Sad- 
dam’s unpredictability worries him. Defensive strategies 
against most opponents are based on an assessment of their 
capabilities and intentions. “In Saddam’s case,” says Schwarz- 
kopf, “you have to look purely at his capabilities and not try to 
figure out his intentions,” 

That requires vigilance against a variety of threats, includ- 
ing terrorism and chemical and biological warfare. To reduce 
the danger of an attack on U.S. forces, Schwarzkopf has relo- 
cated thousands of troops who had been temporarily housed 
in hotels, spreading them out horizontally rather than stacking 
them vertically. Troop encampments in vulnerable areas are 
protected by sentries carrying loaded automatic weapons and 
by concrete barriers positioned in front of barred gates. 
“We're not going to have another Beirut barracks bombing if I 
can help it,” says Schwarzkopf. He is less worried about chem- 
ical and biological attacks, since he contends that the Iraqis 
lack reliable systems to deliver chemical warheads to their 
targets. 

Schwarzkopf had an unexpected opportunity to assess 
Iraqi preparedness two wecks ago. Hours before his arrival at 
a remote Saudi patrol post on the Kuwaiti border, 13 Iraqi sol- 
diers turned up. According to Saudi officers, such peaceful in- 
cursions across the border by Iraqi troops seeking food and 
water are common. Some of them defect; others, fearing for 
the lives of their families, are allowed to return. While the 
Saudis debriefed their Iraqi guests, Schwarzkopf discovered 
one of their trucks had a transmission leak and a battery with- 
out water. “That shows the poor state of their maintenance,” 
he said. 

A red telephone in his Riyadh office links Schwarzkopf 
directly to General Colin Powell, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; the two talk on a scrambled line at least once 
a day. Schwarzkopf refused to speculate about the possibility 
ofa US. strike. “The forces we have on the ground have both 
defensive and offensive capabilities,” he said, “but the only 
mission we have is to deter and to defend if attacked.” Yet he 
agreed with the widespread view that merely a withdrawal of 
Iraqi forces from Kuwait would constitute “a small win for 
the U.S., a small win for Saddam Hussein and a big loss for 
the gulf. We don’t want to win the war and lose the 
peace.” —By Dean Fischer/On the Kuwaiti border 
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ewear | know. Sportswear I know. 
Software? Gimme a break” 


“In a few short years I grew from an extra small to a 
medium—if youll pardon the pun. 

“Along the way, what I learned about styles, trends and 
the retail business could easily fill five stores. And did. 

“Pretty soon | needed help—you know, the hardware 
and software kind. Seary stuff. | remember thinking, “Whos 
gonna know computers and cashmere?” 














The Solution. [BMV understands the needs of small- 
to medium-size businesses as well as extra large ones. 
Enough, in fact, to offer 120 different free Business Seminars 
on topics from Pharmacies to Real Estate, from Restaurants 
to Banking. 

Each one tailored to address specific challenges with 
specific hardware and software solutions. And each one con- 
ducted by experts who enlighten with plain English and 
hands-on demonstrations. 

‘To learn how to attend a free business application 
seminar in your area, call us = 
at | 800 IBM-6676, ext. 983. We'll = 
help you find one that fits beautifully. = 
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YOU'RE LOOKING AT A GRAND 
OPENING. It's an envelope. Who it’s 
from and what's inside it can make your pulse 
quicken. The making of quality Springhill 
envelope paper makes our pulse quicken. It’s 
a combination of high art and modern sci- 
ence, and we practice them both to a fault 
You probably take envelopes for granted 


We never will 
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gations. Talks between the Catholics and the 
Moscow patriarchate over the property dis- 
putes have broken down twice this year. 

The Soviet Union’s small Protestant 
minority is not squabbling; it is growing. 
Stadiums in Moscow and Leningrad have 
been filled for revival meetings, and later 
this month 850 activists from around the 
country will meet to plan evangelistic strat- 
egy. Soviet Muslims are likewise heartened. 
“A revival of Islam is taking place,” says 
Hajji Rais, the muezzin of Moscow. He 
notes, however, that his mosque is alone in 
serving 600,000 believers in the area. 

There is also a thaw for Soviet Jews, 
who have long suffered a double burden of 
religious suppression and persecution as 
suspected “agents of Zionism.” They are 
now able to take Hebrew lessons. The state 
has given back a number of synagogues, 
but few Soviet Jews remain regular wor- 
shipers. Numbers will dwindle further be- 
cause of emigration, which reached an all- 
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time high last month. Moscow's Chief 

Rabbi, Adolf Shayevich, says Jews no long- 

er leave because of religious restrictions 

| but because of economic decline and fear 
of anti-Semitism. 

Religious ferment is bound to contin- 
ue, along with the other changes reshaping 
the U.S.S.R. But it is uncertain whether 

| the emerging society will be, in the phrase 
of 19th century writer Nikolai Leskov, 
“baptized but not enlightened” —formally 
religious but narrowly sectarian in out- 
look. The odds on enlightenment have 
been lengthened greatly, however, by the 
ability of the country’s deeply spiritual 
people to embrace and expand their be- 
liefs in public. —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Yuri Zarakhovich/Moscow, with other 

















Wheels Up! 


MEMPHIS BELLE 
Directed by Michael Caton-Jones 
Screenplay by Monte Merrick 





here was a historic Memphis Belle, one 

of the armada of B-17s that bravely, 
and at terrible cost to both sides, failed to 
bomb Germany into submission during 
World War II. There was, as well, a previ- 
ous movie that took its title from that 
plane: a documentary about its last mis- 
sion, which director William Wyler made 
for the government in 1944. Despite the 
propaganda imperatives imposed on it, his 
film was rightly praised for its realistic por- 
trayal of war in the air. 

Wyler’s daughter Catherine is a produc- 
er and the chief instigator of the new, fictive 
Memphis Belle, which displays the same 
flaws and virtues as her father’s work. De- 
spite the passage of a demythifying half- 
century, this well-cast plane crew (Matthew 
Modine and Eric Stoltz, among others) 
remains as wartime Hollywood insisted 
on imagining it. These men are of diverse 
backgrounds, grousing (but never cynical), 
scared (but never immobilized), setting 
aside their small, usually comical, differ- 
ences to form a unit that, in both efficiency 
and common decency, no tyranny could 





Pilot Modine: fabulism in the air 


hope to beat. The presence of a smarmy p.r. 
officer (John Lithgow), eager to exploit the 
| crew in a home-front media campaign cele- 
brating their democratic virtues, signals the 
filmmakers’ awareness of wartime fabulism. 
But their own nostalgic prettifications are 
hardly more realistic, or penetrating. 

Yet once the Belle is airborne, it is hard 
to think of any movie that has more vividly 
portrayed the sheer terror of being in a big 
tin can as it is kicked through the skies by flak 
and assaulted by swarms of fighters. In this, 
its better half, Memphis Belle achieves some- 
thing like epic proportions, Out of an au- 
thentic emotion—fear—it finally forges the 
kind of unshakable link with an audience 
that the sweet, stale clichés of male bonding 
could never sustain. — By Richard Schickel 








——— Milestones 7 





CONVICTED. Charles Freeman, 32, a Flori- 
da record-store owner who sold a copy of 
the album As Nasty as They Wanna Be by 
the rap group 2 Live Crew; of the misde- 
meanor of distributing obscene material; 
in Fort Lauderdale. Freeman was arrested 
last June after selling the recording to an 
undercover agent from the county sheriff's 
office two days after a federal judge had 
ruled it obscene. 


DIED. Stefano Casiraghi, 30, Italian finan- 
cier and husband of Princess Caroline of 
Monaco; when the speedboat he was co- 
piloting flipped over after hitting a wave 
at 100 m.p.h. during the World Offshore 
Championship; off Saint-Jean-Cap-Ferrat, 
France. Caroline, whose mother Princess 
Grace died following a car accident in 1982, 
married Casiraghi in 1983 after divorcing 
her first husband Philippe Junot. Casiraghi 
and Caroline had three children. 


DIED. Patrick White, 78, Australian novel- 
ist, poet and playwright who won the 1973 
Nobel Prize for literature; in Sydney. One 


of White’s best-known novels, The Tree of 


Man, is an epic narrative of a pioneer cou- 
ple’s struggle to survive in the Australian 
wilderness. 
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DIED. Curtis LeMay, 83, 
gruff pioneer of strategic 
bombing in World War II 
and Air Force chief of 
staff from 1961 to 1965; 
in Moreno Valley, Calif. 
General LeMay person- 
ally led five major bomb- 
ing raids over Nazi Ger- 
many. He planned the March 9-10, 1945, 
incendiary night bombing of Tokyo, which 
created an immense fire storm that killed 
at least 90,000. During the Vietnam War, 
LeMay urged that the North Vietnamese 
be warned to stop their aggression against 
South Vietnam “or we're going to bomb 
them back into the Stone Age.” That tough 
talk led Alabama Governor George Wal- 
lace to select LeMay as his vice-presiden- 
tial running mate in 1968. 





DIED. Michel Leiris, 89, French writer and 
anthropologist; in Saint-Hilaire, France. 
His 1939 autobiography, L’Age d'Homme 
(Manhood), an appalling description of his 
fantasies and failures, is considered a land- 
mark in confessional literature. Author Su- 
san Sontag called it the work of “a man, 
partly anesthetized, curiously fingering his 
own wounds.” a 
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A Spy 
In Her Own 
House 


Author, actress, screenwriter and 
purveyor of a warm wacky wisdom, 
CARRIE FISHER has achieved a new 
renown and yes, some peace too 





By CARL WAYNE ARRINGTON 
ie ecently, a young actor at a party complimented ac- 





tress turned novelist-screenwriter Carrie Fisher on 
her career transition, saying, “Gee, it must be great 
now that you dare a writer. Now you get to call the shots.” 

“Not really,” she replied, “but at least I get to fill some of 
the syringes.” 

These days Ms. Fisher is needling the world with several 
potent concoctions. A movie adaptation of her best-selling 
snort-and-chortle novel, Postcards from the Edge, has 
opened big. It features Fisher's screenplay directed by Mike 
Nichols, with Meryl Streep and Shirley MacLaine as the star- 
worn daughter and mother. There is also a new paperback 
edition of her novel to add to the media jet stream. And 
Fisher's lovelorn modern romance, Surrender the Pink, has 
just been published. 

All that has created a high-angle trajectory of fame that 


Profile 





has given her a cultural hat trick: both books are on the best- | 


seller list, and the movie has grossed more than $23 million 
in its first three weeks. 

Whether in a book, in cinematic ventriloquism or in the 
dangling conversations of her radio and television inter- 
views, Fisher's words work like a Rorschach test. What she 
says is often what you feel. She feels it too. “Iam a spy in the 
house of me. I report back from the front lines of the battle 
that is me,” she explains. “I am somewhat nonplussed by the 
event that is my life.” 

The grist for her artistic mill is the jagged facts of her life. 
To sort these out you have to suspend normal conventions of 
reality and place yourself in her screenplay childhood. “Oth- 
er people's fantasy was my reality,” she says. 

Her mother was known on marquees around the world as 
Debbie Reynolds, the queen of spunky beauty from the ’50s. 
Dad was Cool Daddy-o singer Eddie Fisher. “I was born of a 
golden womb,” says Carrie. People like Lucille Ball and Jim- 
my Stewart used to come for dinner. Candice Bergen was al- 
ways at their house because her best friend was the family 
baby-sitter. Unfortunately, father Eddie just barely had time 
to bequeath his eyes and voice to Carrie and sire her brother 
Todd before he gallivanted off with famous film fatale Eliza- 











beth Taylor. The whole affair ended badly and publicly. As 
her legacy from the broken fairy-tale family, Carrie got a 
wounded heart and an emotional predilection for “short 
Jewish men—preferably musicians.” Eddie’s parental abdi- 
cation left the kids to be raised by their extraordinary 
mother. 

Even at an early age, Carrie was thoughtful and inquisi- 
tive. “She was always asking questions,” recalls Debbie. 
“She was always searching for answers. A seeker.” To cope 
with her mother’s klicg-illuminated life, Carrie repaired to a 
world of private musings in journals and diaries. “I always 
wrote,” she says, “even when it was just bad poetry like ‘My 
nose runs/ my mind follows.” ” 

She attended the Professional Children’s School in Los 
Angeles with the offspring of other famous people. “My 
life was like this kind of enviable weird thing that I spent 
my life apologizing for.” Mother Debbie rebounded, mar- 
rying retail footwear magnate Harry Karl, who eventually 
drank and gambled his way through his millions and into 
debts large enough to swallow her fortune too. The bright 
starry life-style collapsed by 1972 into a Saturnian world 
with concentric rings of emotional pain, financial instabil- 
ity and psychological drama. “My mom had the break- 
down for the family, and I went into therapy for all of us,” 
says Carrie. To dig their way out of the financial hole, 
Debbie went-back to Broadway, starring in the musical 
Irene. Carrie played in the chorus behind Mom. By 16 Car- 
rie struck out on her own and went to London to attend 
the Central School of Speech and Drama for 1 years. “It 
was the only unobserved time in my life,” she recalls. 

At 18 she suffered a serious success as the central dra- 
matic character, Princess Leia Organa, in the great mod- 
ern movie myth Star Wars. Fisher then moved to New 
York City, determined to seek her fortune without the 
Reynolds wrap. She became a regular homegirl of the 
Samurai Night Live gang. She was good friends with the 
late John Belushi and seriously dated Dan Aykroyd. She 
casually nurtured. an acting career with two more Star 
Wars films, had a role in Under the Rainbow and a part in 
The Blues Brothers. 

In 1983, at 27, she married singer Paul Simon. They had 
been friends for seven years, but the stormy marriage lasted 
only 11 months, Or so. Winds of the tempest that was their 
love affair blow through both her novels and through Paul’s 
passionately painful songs like Hearts and Bones and Crazy 
Love Part II. The names have been changed, but the feelings 
haven't. “We are built more for public than private,” says a 
Postcards character. 

Somewhere along the line, drugs became a convenient 
escape route. She took the prescription drug Percodan for 
the ongoing heartbreak and pain, and she dropped Lsp ritu- 
ally for transcendent illumination. “Drugs became a way of 
blunting the sharpness of the juts. Juts-tapositioning one- 
self,” she says. “I always wanted to blunt and blur what was 
painful. My idea was pain reduction and mind expansion, 
but I ended up with mind reduction and pain expansion.” 
Her excesses eventually landed her in a hospital emergency 
ward, having her stomach pumped. 

Writing rushed in to fill the void that had been occupied 
by drugs. Her first sprawling demi-autobiographical out- 
pourings were bound and ungagged between the covers of 
Postcards in 1987. The gist of the haywire parable is that 
fame and fortune are no shield; things can go very wrong in 
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rich families with smart, talented people too. The book is 
less about the outlaw romance of drug abuse than about 
the process of picking up the pieces. She explains, “The 
facts don’t change, just the fiction that you make up about 
them.” 

While Fisher admits that she draws on her personal ex- 
periences for her work, her characters have facets bor- 
rowed from several people. Surrender the Pink takes her 
thematically out of drug rehab and into romance rehab, It 
is hard not to read it as a roman a clef about the flopped re- 
lationship with Simon. It is the tale of a soap-opera scribe 
who goes to the Hamptons and finds herself stalking her 
playwright ex and his new girlfriend. In a frenzy of neurotic 
obsession, she steals into their house to eavesdrop. “I 
didn’t really do any of that,” she says, adding, “but I 
might.” Just to make the flame of intrigue burn brighter, 
Simon has a new album with a song called She Moves On 
that might be mistaken for the wistful lament of an ex. She 
says, he says. A kind of call-and-response in the modern 
media garden, 

While Fisher seems glib on the outside, her witticisms 
are emotional bandages in disguise. She’s been seeing a 
psychiatrist regularly for 18 years, has 
been through 13 est workshops, and has 
sampled just about all 57 varieties of ex- 
cess and illumination available in West- 
ern civilization. 

She is an admitted Twelve Step- 
following, A.A.-attending, God-grant- 
me-the-serenity, flat-out, media-flaunt- 
ing drug addict. But she is such a fetch- 
ing one, not menacing or dangerous. 
Everyone’s doing fine now. Fisher has 
remained “clean and legal” for nearly 
five years. And thanks for asking. 

Director Nichols has been a witness 
to Mondo Carrie for most of her life 
and says, “There is a thing in her voice 
that is tuned so that in our ears there is 
something that says, “This one is for me. 
This experience, this line, this job, this truth, this woman is 
especially for me.’ That’s the secret of her enormous 
charm, and she is so utterly and completely charming that 
she captivates people left and right. There is a kind of path 
of smitten people in her wake.” 

Fisher, now 33, takes her wacky, wise sensibility into 
her daily life. She says, “My personality has an emergency 
to it like a bad dress.” At the drop of a premise, she can talk 
about Albert Camus’s “amusing broodings” or the probity 
of Madonna's grabbing her crotch on TV. She proclaims a 
new movie idea, the story of Hitler's illegitimate son. She 
calls it The Doug Hitler Story. It is the tale of a young man 
who finds out at age 30 that he is the blood progeny of the 
Fihrer. One night his mother gets drunk and screams at 
him, “You're just like your father! What are you going to 
do—roll over me like the tanks going into Poland?” A little 
social criticism? “Show me a child with a simple, happy un- 
complicated childhood, and I'll show you Dan Quayle,” 
she says with a slightly snarlish smile. Like Woody Allen’s 
Whore of Mensa, she is a high-1.Q., postmodern premil- 
lennial tiber chick. 

As an actress, in recent years she has broadened her 
casting range from just Princess to Princess Pal. In When 
Harry Met Sally ... and in Hannah and Her Sisters she 








played the Friend much like herself: chatty, astute, trou- 
bled, warm, engaging, empathic and wry. 

She is at the center of a circle of bright, successful 
friends—a post-Beatles hipster Algonquin Table that cel- 
lularly convenes to muse and amuse. She survives the 
mottled curse of fame by fostering deep, intimate friend- 
ships. Her coterie ranges from her ex’s 18-year-old son to 
a 71-year-old psychiatrist and includes director Penny 
Marshall, comic philosopher Albert Brooks, actor Rich- 
ard Dreyfuss, musicians Don Henley and J.D. Souther, 
and many more. 

For her side, Fisher is still always stalking and record- 
ing the wild anecdote: 

I once went to South America and took a drug there called 
ayahuasco. I was actually there with my ex-husband. He had 
laid down his head on my lap, and I put my hand on his fore- 
head and it felt like it was pulsing and growing and 
WARRRrrthh. Every once in a while they would shine a 
flashlight. Every time they did, bugs would scurry on the walls. 
And that was no hallucination. They brought this woman in 
who had to be carried in. And the shaman sang over her. La- 
la-la-la-la-la-la. Jamorino heh-heh-heh, The Indian thing, 
right. La-la-la-la-la-la-luh. It was a heal- 
ing song—though I am sure that the 
woman is no longer with us. Then the guy 
explained to us that we might see 
.snakes—the anacondas—coming to- 
ward us. That was fantastic. | went to 
South America a bunch of times. But no 
snakes ever came. So I didn’t get anything 
from it, but I like those drugs. 

Fisher comes by her boldness ge- 
netically. Her grandmother is a mar- 
velously blunt character who, after 
seeing the movie of Postcards, said 
loudly, “I don’t know how they made 
such a great movie out of such a lousy 
book.” And her legendary mother is 
feisty, circumspect, keen and nurtur- 
ing. “It is always an interesting fight,” 
says Fisher, “for the remaining chair in the musical chairs 
of who is going to get the focus in the room. But she al- 
ways gets the chair because she is the mother.” Fisher tilts 
toward her grandmother's wise grandeur and is currently 
at work on her third novel called—what else? —Delusions 
of Grandma. 

Even before her current burst of renown, Fisher had 
become a sought-after scriptwriter. Film rights to Surren- 
der have been sold to Paramount with Steven Spielberg 
producing and Fisher supplying the dialogue. She’s also 
finishing a film script called Christmas in Las Vegas, a re- 
cast, modern Hansel and Gretel tale based on one of her 
short stories. 

Through the therapy of writing about her woes and 
heartache, Fisher is finding perhaps not happiness but at 
least satisfaction, day by day. And she is in love. His name is 
Bryan Lourd. He is a talent agent and four years younger 
than she. She'd like to have a baby. She lives in a colorful, 
comfortable cabin in Beverly Hills that is filled with knick- 
knacks like miniature cities in bottles, cutouts of the Seven 
Dwarfs and a large cow decoy. Jack Nicholson's comment 
upon visiting the abode was: “Just exactly how old are the 
children?” While she sorts that out, she'd still like a good 
gander at a giant anaconda. a 
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Plug-in drug: too much viewing may hurt schoolwork, say researchers, but many popular fears about the tube’s impact are unproven 





Is TV Ruining Our Children? 








Reforms are at hand, but the way kids grow up has already been profoundly changed 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


ehold every parent’s worst nightmare: 
34 the six-year-old TV addict. He watch- 

es in the morning before he goes off 
to school, plops himself in front of the set as 
soon as he gets home in the afternoon and 
gets another dose to calm down before he 
goes to bed at night. He wears Bart Simpson 
Tshirts, nags Mom to buy him Teenage Mu- 
tant Ninja Turtles toys and spends hours 
glued to his Nintendo. His teacher says he is 
restless and combative in class. What's 
more, he’s having trouble reading. 

Does this creature really exist, or is he 
just a paranoid video-age vision? The ques- 
tion is gaining urgency as the medium 
barges ever more aggressively into chil- 
dren’s lives. Except for school and the fam- 
ily, no institution plays a bigger role in shap- 
ing American children. And no institution 
takes more heat. TV has been blamed for 
just about everything from a decrease in at- 
tention span to an increase in street crime. 
Cartoons are attacked for their violence and 











sitcoms for their foul language. Critics rang- 
ing from religious conservatives to consum- 
er groups like Action for Children’s Televi- 
sion have kept up a steady drumbeat of calls 
for reform. 

Last week Congress took a small step to- 
ward obliging. Legislators sent to President 
Bush a bill that would set limits on commer- 
cial time in children’s programming (a still 
generous 10/2 minutes per hour on week- 
ends and 12 minutes on weekdays). The bill 
would also require stations to air at least 
some educational kids’ fare as a condition 
for getting their licenses renewed. Bush has 
argued that the bill infringes on broadcast- 
ers’ First Amendment rights, but (unlike 
President Reagan, who vetoed a similar 
measure two years ago) he is expected to al- 
low it to become law. 

Yet these mild efforts at reform, as well 
as critics’ persistent gripes about the poor 
quality of children’s TV, skirt the central is- 
sue. Even if the commercialism on kidvid 
were reined in, even if local stations were 
persuaded to air more “quality” children’s 





fare, even if kids could be shielded from the 
most objectionable material, the fact re- 
mains that children watch a ton of TV. Al- 
most daily, parents must grapple with a fun- 
damental, overriding question: What is all 
that TV viewing doing to kids, and what can 
be done about it? 


elevision has, of course, been an in- 
T separable companion for most Amer- 

ican youngsters since the early 1950s. 
But the baby boomers, who grew up with 
Howdy Doody and Huckleberry Hound, ex- 
perienced nothing like the barrage of video 
images that pepper kids today. Cable has 
vastly expanded the supply of programming. 
The vcr has turned favorite shows and 
movies into an endlessly repeatable pas- 
time. Video games have added to the home 
box’s allure. 

The average child will have watched 
5,000 hours of TV by the time he enters first 
grade and 19,000 hours by the end of high 
school—more time than he will spend in 
class. This dismayingly passive experience 
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crowds out other, more active endeavors: 
playing outdoors, being with friends,. read- 
ing. Marie Winn, author of the 1977 book 
The Plug-In Drug, gave a memorable, if 
rather alarmist, description of the trance- 
like state TV induces: “The child’s facial ex- 
pression is transformed. The jaw is relaxed 
and hangs open slightly; the tongue rests on 
the front teeth (if there are any). The eyes 
have a glazed, vacuous look . . .” 

Guided by TV, today’s kids are exposed 
to more information about the world 
around them than any other generation in 
history. But are they smarter for it? Many 
teachers and psychologists argue that TV is 
largely to blame for the decline in reading 
skills and school performance. In his studies 
of children at Yale, psychologist Jerome 
Singer found that kids who are heavy TV 
watchers tend to be less well informed, 
more restless and poorer students. The fre- 
netic pace of TV, moreover, has seeped into 
the classroom. “A teacher who is going into 
a lengthy explanation of an 
arithmetic problem will be- 


have the new video technologies made mat- 
ters worse. Small children who repeatedly 
watch their favorite cassettes are, psycholo- 
gists point out, behaving no differently from 
toddlers who want their favorite story read 
to them over and over. (The VCR may actu- 
ally give parents more control over their 
kids’ viewing.) Video games may distress 
adults with their addictive potential, but re- 
searchers have found no exceptional harm 
in them—and even some possible benefits, 
like improving hand-eye coordination, 

Yet TV may be effecting a more pro- 
found, if less widely recognized, change in 
the whole concept of growing up. Before the 
advent of television, when print was the pre- 
dominant form of mass communication, 
parents and teachers were able to control 
just what and when children learned about 
the world outside. With TV, kids are 
plunged into that world almost instantly. 

In his 1985 book, No Sense of Place, 
Joshua Meyrowitz, professor of communi- 

cation at the University of 
New Hampshire, points out 


gin to Ve the — “Television apt Sees to — 
after a while,” says Singer. the “backstage” activity o 
“Children are expecting pee eaes kids to adults. Even a seemingly in- 
some kind of show.” Even havior that nocuous program like Fa- 
cloved S ; ; 
Sa set Soe 
reinforcing the TV-inspired centuries trying authority figures: they ago- 
notion that education must to hide from nize over problems in pri- 
be fast paced and entertain- children.” vate and sometimes even 


ing. Says Neil Postman, 


conspire to fool children. 





communications professor 
at New York University and author of 
Amusing Ourselves to Death: “Sesame Street 
makes kids like school only if school is like 
Sesame Street.” 

Televised violence may also be having an 
effect on youngsters. Singer’s research has 
shown that prolonged viewing by children of 
violent programs is associated with more ag- 
gressive behavior, such as getting into fights 
and disrupting the play of others. (A link be- 
tween TV and violent crime, however, has 
not been clearly established.) Other studies 
suggest that TV viewing can dampen kids’ 
imagination. Patricia Marks Greenfield, a 
professor of psychology at UCLA, conducted 
experiments in which several groups of chil- 
dren were asked to tell a story about the 
Smurfs. Those who were shown a Smurfs TV 
cartoon beforehand were less “creative” in 
their storytelling than kids who first played 
an unrelated connect-the-dots game. 

But the evidence is flimsy for many 
popular complaints about TV. In a 1988 re- 
port co-authored for the U.S. Department 
of Education, Daniel Anderson, professor 
of psychology at the University of Massa- 
chusetts in Amherst, found no convincing 
evidence that TV has a “mesmerizing ef- 
fect” on children, overstimulates them or 
reduces their attention span. In fact, the 
report asserted, TV may actually increase 
attention-focusing capabilities. 

Nor, contrary to many parents’ fears, 
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“Television exposes kids to 
behavior that adults spent centuries trying 
to hide from children,” says Meyrowitz. 
“The average child watching television sees 
adults hitting each other, killing each other, 
breaking down and crying. It teaches kids 
that adults don’t always know what they're 
doing.” N.Y.U.’s Postman believes TV, by 
revealing the “secrets” of adulthood, has 
virtually destroyed the notion of childhood 
as a discrete period of innocence. “What I 
see happening is a blurring of childhood and 
adulthood,” he says. “We have more adult- 
like children and more childlike adults.” 

What all this implies is that TV’s impact 
is pervasive and to a large extent inevitable. 
That impact cannot be wished away; all that 
can be done is to try to understand and con- 
trol it. Reforms of the sort Congress has en- 
acted are a salutary step. Networks and sta- 
tions too—though they are in the business 
of entertainment, not education—must be 
vigilant about the content and commercial- 
ization of kids’ shows. 

The ultimate responsibility still rests 
with parents. The goal should not be—can- 
not be—to screen out every bad word or ka- 
rate chop from kids’ viewing, but rather to 
make sure TV doesn’t crowd out all the oth- 
er activities that are part of growing up. 
These counterbalancing influences—fam- 
ily, friends, school, books—can put TV, if 
not out of the picture, at least in the proper 
focus. —Reported by William Tynan/New York 
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}- from a never-ending workweek? 
‘Trade it all in for the pampering and relaxation of 
a Hilton BounceBack Weekend® Hilton's low 


rates start as early as Thursday, and last through 


on <a 


1-800-HILTONS 
Sunday. Everyone gets a free continental 
breakfast. Kids even get to stay in your room for 
free. Plus, pay for your stay with the American 
Express® Card or the Optima™ Card, and you'll 
get a free upgrade to the best room available 
at check-in. And, upon request, you can check ou 


as late as 6 PM. All thanks to the 





Weekend Privileges™ Program. For information o 
reservations, call 1-800-HILTONS or your 
travel consultant. Ask for an American Express" 
Card Assured Reservation** and take 
advantage of Weekend Privileges the only way 
you can. With the American Express Card. 


Don't Leave Home Without It.” 


BounceBack Weekend rates are vald Thursdays (with Saturday 
stay) through Sundays and every night of the week at designated (*) 
resorts until 12/14/90. American Express Cardmember offer is 
valid through 3/31/91. Late check-out option excluded at some resorts 
Limited availability, advance booking required. Rates may vary by 
location, do not indude tax, are not combinable with any other 
discount offer and are subject 10 change without notice. For details of 
offer and other restrictions, visit any participating Hilton in the 
United States or Canada. **Be sure to atk about restrictions and 
cancellanon requirements when you call. 
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here are more than 250 participating Hiltons includiny 
FLORIDA 
Deerfield Beach/Boca Raton Hilton $65 


Clearwater Beach Hilton* $85 


| ol 
= Daytona Beach Hilton* $65 
Fort Lauderdale Area: Hollywood Beach 
gh Hilton* $65, Sunrise Hilton Inn $65 


Melbourne Airport Hilton at Rialto Place $55 
Miami Airport Hilton & Marina $85 
Fontainebleau Hilton Resort & Spa 
(Miami Beach)* $115, Ocala Hilton® $65 
Hilton at Walt Disney World” Village 
(Orlando Area/Lake Buena Vista)* $125 
Longboat Key Hilton (Sarasota Area)* $95 
Hilton Inn (St. Petersburg Beach)* $75 
Tampa Hilton at MetroCenter $65 
GEORGIA 


an 
Atlanta Area: Atlanta Hilton & Towers $85 


for 


Atlanta Airport Hilton (1 tapeville) $65 


ul 
Hilton at Peachtree Corners (Norcross) $45 


LOUISIANA 


vr New Orleans Area: New Orleans Hilton 
Riverside & Towers $85 
New Orleans Airport Hilton & 
Conference Center (Kenner) $65 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Great Smokies Hilton Resort & Conference 
Center (Asheville)* $65/85, Durham Hilton $59 
North Raleigh Hilton & Convention Center $59 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Greenville Hilton & Towers $55 


in oF 
Myrtle Beach Hilton* $65/35 
PUERTO RICO 
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Caribe Hilton (San Juan) $135 
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From the moment you lay eyes on the new Volvo 940, 
you'll realize itS like no Volvo you've ever seen before. 

Its elegant lines instantly place it among the world’ most 
renowned touring sedans. While its interior surrounds you 
with an abundance of luxuries. 








YOU DON’T HAVE TO 
TO APPRECIATE 


From its infinitely adjustable glove leather seats, to its 


remarkable climate control system, virtually every concei\ 
able extra comes standard. Providing a level of comfort 
found in few cars in the world today. 


On the open road, the 940 is equally as comfortable. Its 


CRASH THIS VOLVO 
ITS BEAUTY. 





Multi-link independent rear suspension coupled with This car is every bit a Volvo. Built to be tough, durable, and 

either a turbocharged or 16-valve engine give the 940 an above all, crashworthy. 

exceptionally smooth ride. Which, in the final analysis, is the ultimate beauty of the 
But that’s not to say the 940 forsakes any traditional Volvo 940. 


Volvo values just for the sake of luxury. On the contrary. INTRODUCING THE VOLVO 940 
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Onward 
From 
Olmec 


A ‘monumental exhibit ‘of | 


Mexico’s art redeems the 
“image problem” 


By ROBERT HUGHES 
exico: Splendors of Thirty 
Centuries,” which opens to 


ny the public this week at the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
City, is the biggest show of art to leave Mexi- 
co in 50 years. There is no mystery about 
why it is happening. Mexico has, as the 
flacks say, an “image problem” in the U.S.: 
people think of drugs and corruption. 
Moreover, norteamericanos in general are 
abysmally ignorant of Mexican culture, its 
immense age, its stylistic types, its myths 
and its rich confluences. It makes good dip- 
lomatic sense to use one to correct the oth- 
er. With the Columbian quincentennial of 
1992 just 14 months away and the economic 
prestige of America battered by Japan, Ger- 
many and a general revival of Europe under 
the sign of the Common Market, it is time to 
look for alliances closer to home. 

So Mexico’s President Carlos Salinas 
de Gortari made sure all the stops were 
pulled out for this exhibit. The country’s 
biggest media mogul, Emilio Azcarraga, 
put up the money. An unprecedented ton- 
nage of basalt, clay, obsidian, jade, gilt, in- 
laid wood and painted canvas has been 
moved out of Mexican churches, museums 
and private collections—sometimes over 
protests by local communities that resent 


having their saints or gods borrowed by the 
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THE FLOwERC ARRIER, 1935, BY DIEGO RIVERA 


government. On view are 365 objects, 
starting in 1000 B.C. with a five-ton stone 
Olmec head and finishing in 1949 with 
Frida Kahlo’s The Love-Embrace of the 
Universe, The Earth (Mexico), Diego, Me, 
and Mr. Xolotl. Along the way the show 
takes in the principal ancient cultures of 
Mesoamerica, from the Olmecs through 
the great epoch of the Mayans (A.D. 300- 
900) to the Toltecs and Aztecs; then the 
viceregal and Catholic mission art that rose 
out of the Spanish conquista in the 16th 
century; the impact of the Baroque and the 


growth of a Mexican (as distinct from im- | 


ported Spanish) artistic consciousness in 
the 17th century; and so on to the major 
Mexican artists of the early 20th century, 
Diego Rivera, José Clemente Orozco, Da- 
vid Alfaro Siqueiros, Kahlo and Rufino 
Tamayo. (Artists born after 1910 are not 
included.) Wisely, the Met sells the catalog 
at the end of the show, not the beginning. 
Packed with illustrations, scholarly essays 
and an introduction by the great Mexican 
writer Octavio Paz, it weighs just under 7/2 
Ibs., and should have wheels. 

In a sense, this exhibition is an impossi- 
ble task: you cannot boil down so vast a vi- 
sual culture and ship it to a museum, espe- 
cially when so much of the essential 
evidence consists of immovable buildings 
and their ornament. One silver altar fron- 
tal or a gilded retablo, no matter how im- 
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| pressive in itself, cannot possibly duplicate 
the devotional frenzy of incrustation that 
gives Mexican Baroque its special charac- 
ter, any more than a few Chacmool figures 
and feathered serpents can convey the im- 
pact of the step pyramids, ramps and ave- 
nues of Chichén Itza or El Tajin. 
Yet it is worth doing because some kind 
of reintroduction, no matter how emblem- 
| atic, is needed. To most Northeastern 
Americans— Protestants, Jews, Irish Cath- 
olics—Mexico is, culturally speaking, an 
exceedingly remote place. The art of the 
Mayans and Aztecs was more influential in 
the U.S. 60 years ago than it is today. Then 
it was one of the monumental sources of 
art deco, as a host of works from Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s architecture to the eagle- 
head gargoyles on Manhattan's Chrysler 
Building attest. (Even the pylons of the 
Harbor Bridge in faraway Sydney are 
based on that universal deco form, the Ma- 
yan step pyramid.) What American corpo- 
ration in the past 20 years would have 
thought of bringing a Mexican artist to do 
its murals, as the Rockefellers in New 
York and the Fords in Detroit brought Ri- 
vera? But this relationship soon lapsed: it 
fell victim in the ‘50s and ‘60s to New 
York’s own belief in itself as imperial cul- 
ture center and its incuriosity about “pro- 
vincial” cultures. Needless to say, this did 
not affect the market in pre-Columbian 
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antiquities, still less the appalling rate at 
which Mexican archaeological sites were 
and are looted for the North American 
market. But it virtually guarantees that 
one’s first impression of Mexican art will 
be its strangeness, its vexing otherness, its 
complete originality. 

Nevertheless, as Paz points out, this has 
always been so, right from the moment in 
the 16th century when the Spanish con- 
quistadors looked down on Mexico City for 
the first time and saw, in the lakes and pyr- 
amids, a complete human world that had 
nothing to do with their own—not simple 
“savages” like Columbus’ Indians, but an 
immense hierarchical city of a quarter of a 
million people, twice the size of Philip II's 
Madrid. They were, as Hernan Cortés’ 
chronicler Bernal Diaz del Castillo wrote, 
“wonderstruck , .. witnessing things never 
heard, nor seen, nor even dreamed.” The 
Aztecs, like the Mayans and the Olmecs 
before them, lived in an isolation more 





complete than any of the world’s other 
great civilizations’: nothing had come into 
Mexico for 2,000 years, and nothing had 
gone out. Hence the feeling that any visitor 
to the sites of ancient Mexico gets—which 
is preserved in a diminished form in this 
show—that nothing in one’s own inherited 
culture applies to this one. 


he note is struck in the Met’s foyer 
by a colossal head of a feathered ser- 
pent carved in Tenochtitlan around 
the year 1500. A stone eating-machine: 
Would it be possible to have a scarier 
sculpture than this, with its great recurved 
fangs that also seem to function as archaic 
legs, like those of a horseshoe crab, drag- 
ging the frightful effigy toward you? Not 
for nothing did the designers of the movie 
Alien base their outer-space monsters on 
Aztec sculpture. 
For it is the implacable and blood- 
thirsty conservatism of Aztec art that 
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STANDARD-BEARER, 9TH-13TH CENTURY 


THE ART IN MEXICO 


In all its contrasts and extremes, from 
the wounded pathos of an 18th 
century Christ to the man-eating 
ferocity of an Aztec stone head 

of a feathered serpent, from the 
sacred precinct of Tenochtitlan, from 
a crippled standard-bearer carved 
nine centuries ago at Chichén Itza, to 
Diego Rivera’s overburdened flower 
carrier, Mexican art comes to New York 
City’s Metropolitan Museum, the 
fullest show of its kind held in North 
America in living memory. 
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forces itself on you first, even in the Met’s 
galleries, so far from the real context of the 
sacrificial pyramids and the thousands of 
other effigies that make up its body. Here 
was an absolutely ordered society whose 
chief religious rite was human sacrifice— 
penitential rituals, on an appalling scale, 
whose aim was nothing less than to keep 
reality in motion, The Mesoamericans be- 
lieved that the world could stop at any mo- 
ment, that the very cosmos was always on 
the brink of dissolution, its cycles main- 
tained only by sacrifice. The sun would not 
rise in the morning over the lakes of Te- 
nochtitlin if it were not refreshed by 
streams of blood. 

We find it hard to imagine such a soci- 
cty, not because it was so cruel—in that re- 
gard, pre-Columbian Mexico was no worse 
than 20th century Europe with its wars and 
concentration camps—but because its cru- 
elty, as Paz points out in his catalog essay, 
was indissolubly part of its “senseless and 
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sublime” theological and moral system. 
“The Mesoamerican vision of the world 
and of man is shocking. It is a tragic vision 
that both stimulates and numbs me. It does 
not seduce me, but it is impossible not to 
admire it.” So might some Russian of the 
3rd millennium A.D. rhapsodize about the 
ancient sacrificial rites of Stalinism, immo- 
lating its millions to the God of the Future. 

All old Mexican art is sacred art. There 
are rare moments of what one might call 
realism. One is the remarkable Olmec urn 
in the form of a hunchback, probably from 
La Venta; but its immense vitality suggests 
that in Olmec cosmology, cripples and 
dwarfs were invested with numinous pow- 
er, along with jaguars and eagles. 
Another is the 7th century stucco 
head from the Temple of the In- 
scriptions in Palenque, which is 
clearly a portrait, perhaps of the 
ruler Pacal I. Yet even in this effigy 
of an individual, the great bladelike 
nose and the forward sweep of the 
headdress Jike the comb of a cocka- 
too suggest a hieratic type. 

One sees premonitions of mo- 
dernity, since 20th century sculp- 
tors drew on Mexican sources for 
inspiration—Henry Moore’s reclin- 
ing women, for instance, derive par- 
tially from the powerful crankshaft 
rhythms of Yucatén Chacmool fig- 
ures. But the best pieces here, such 
as the stone figure of a standard- 
bearer from Chichén Itza with its 
fierce gaze and crippled foot, are 
beyond such comparisons. From 
the delicately modeled stucco 
glyphs of Palenque, imbued with an 
almost rococo elegance, to the 
frightful severity of Aztec pieces 
such as the cuauhxicalli, or blood 
receptacle, in the form of a stone 
eagle, ancient Mexican sculpture is 
as powerful as any in human 
history. 

Is there a common thread, a 
“Mexicanness,” that links the Mesoameri- 
can cultures to the Europeanized art of 
Mexico after the conquista? After seeing 
this show, who could doubt it? It lies in the 
metaphorical fierceness of its images: their 
intensity, their mania for the tangible, the 
dramatic, the lush, the syrupy—their exu- 
berance, in the original Latin sense of blos- 
soming and fruiting out. When the Span- 
iards took over Mexico and began 


played an immense role in conversion and 
the maintenance of faith. A European reli- 
gion obsessed with blood sacrifice soon 
filled the void left by the expulsion of the 
Aztec gods. And since most of its images 
| were made by Indians, curious eddies of 
meaning formed. A 16th century prelate in 
Mexico City orders Indian craftsmen to re- 
cut an Aztec relief of the earth god Tlalte- 
cuhtli into a column base for a church. He 








imposing Catholicism on its peoples, art | 





wants the god’s image to go facedown on 


the earth, so as not to offend pious eyes. | 
The Indians gladly obey, since in their | 


scheme of things Tlaltecuhtli has to lie on 
the earth anyway; they think the priest is 
respecting their old god, the priest thinks 
the Indians are obeying his new one, and 
everyone is happy. 

Nowhere else in Christendom would 
there be such a fixation on the broken bod- 
ies of saints and the wounds of Christ: gory 
popular images of the tormented Jesus, of 
which a (relatively) restrained one from 
the 18th century is on view at the Met, 
would make an Episcopalian keel over and 
might have made even Torquemada feel 





THE MERRY DRINKER, 1946, BY RUFINO TAMAYO 


queasy. If the peons suffer, Christ must 


suffer far worse to hold their allegiance. | 


Spanish Baroque mutated wildly in the 
tropics, becoming even more ecstatic, hor- 
tatory and pain laden than it had been in 
Spain itself. 


ers of Baroque Mexico represented 
here, like Crist6bal de Villalpando or 
Juan Correa, mattered on a more than local 
level; affected and provincially fancified, 


i t may be that none of the “high” paint- 


| none of them achieved within their art the 


distinction of Mexico’s great Baroque poct, 
the nun Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. But 
though much of the sculpture in this show is 
gaudier than carrousel horses, some pieces 
are as extraordinary in their formal refine- 
mentas in their devotional sadism—the star 
example being the processional image of 
Mexico’s first saint, the Franciscan mission- 








ary Felipe de Jestis, martyred in Japan in 
1597, represented palely swooning like a 
young dancer on the abstract X of two 
spears that spit him through. 

The most interesting works from the 
19th century are not so much the official 
portraits with which Mexican artists com- 
memorated their criollo patrons, and still 
less the neoclassical renderings of Aztec 
kings and warriors that emanated from the 
Academy of San Carlos in Mexico City. 
Rather they are the sharper and more pro- 
vincial images by José Maria Estrada and 
the self-styled amateur Hermenegildo Bus- 
tos, whose portraits have a steely concise- 
ness, respectful of the sitter but untouched 
by flattery. Mexican art had its own 
“heroic” landscapist, the less showy 
counterpart of Bierstadt or Church, 
named José Marfa Velasco. But it 
did not, properly speaking, have a 
major school of national painters 
until the 20th century. 

This happened with the conflu- 
ence of modernism, Marxism and 
nostalgia for the fresco cycles of pre- 
Hispanic antiquity that turned in the 
1920s, under the patronage of Mexi- 
co’s Minister of Education José Vas- 
concelos, into the mural movement: 
Diego Rivera, José Clemente Oroz- 
co and David Alfaro Siqueiros. The 
special value of this show is that in- 
stead of treating these Big Three as 
isolated characters, it presents a 
dozen or more other Mexican artists 
of the time in some depth—starting 
with the spectacularly gifted Satur- 
nino Herran, who would certainly be 
as celebrated today as Rivera him- 
self if he had not died in 1918 at the 
age of 30, and ending with Rufino 
Tamayo, who is still alive at 91. Ta- 
mayo’s paintings, like The Merry 
Drinker, 1946, are based as much on 
Mexican popular art with its bright 
organic colors as on the inspiration 
of Picasso; broad humor and even a 
fierce grotesqueness are never, far away. 
And the main body of his work lies within 
the scale of easel painting, whereas Rivera’s 
does not. Murals, by their nature, cannot be 
moved around, and so Rivera’s coverage in 
the show hardly does justice to his enor- 
mous talent; it is a mere footnote to the big 
Rivera exhibition seen in the U.S. in 1986. 
As for Orozco and Siqueiros, their work 
has suffered the fate of much propaganda 
art. It tends to look coarse and melodramat- 
ic, even on the small scale of the easel paint- 
ing. One much prefers the fierce, narcis- 
sistic and mysteriously sweet images of 
Frida Kahlo, which anchor the end of the 
exhibition. 

In sum, this show bites off more than 
it—or you—can chew. But it makes you 
want to go to Mexico, to know this culture 
better, and on its own terms. As cultural di- 
plomacy, it is a vivid success. w 
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Nearly 200,000 Truck Owners Who 
Moved To Chevy Trucks Last Year” 
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In Peace 


RABBIT AT REST 
by John Updike 
Knopf; 512 pages; $21.95 


By PAUL GRAY 
“uy ou might say it’s a depressed book | 


about a depressed man, written by a 
depressed man.” That is how John Updike 
described his forthcoming novel, Rabbit at 
Rest, to a convention of booksellers in June. 
Some of his market-minded listeners may 
have wondered if they could find some way 
that the book could be pitched as anything 
but ... depressing. There was no need to 
worry. This fourth, and presumably final, in- 
stallment of the life and times of Harold C. 
Angstrom—Rabbit Run (1960), Rabbit Re- 
dux (1971), Rabbit Is Rich (1981)—is far more 
upbeat than its subject matter would seem to 
warrant. And in the bargain it manages to 
be both poignant and excruciatingly funny. 

Not that Rabbit is doing much of the 
laughing. During the time covered in the 
novel—from the 1988 Christmas season to 
September 1989—he turns 56 and feels 
even older. His former job of running his 
wife Janice’s inherited Toyota dealership 
has been given, by Janice, to their son Nel- 
son, whom Rabbit still does not much like. 
The elder Angstroms winter in a Florida 
condo and spend the summers back home 
in southeastern Pennsylvania. Rabbit is 
restless, watching too much TV and pack- 
ing in junk food; he now carries well over 
230 Ibs. on his 6-ft. 3-in. frame. During a 
rare period of exertion in Florida, he suf- 
fers a warning heart attack. In Pennsylva- | 
nia he discovers that Nelson has skimmed 
more than $200,000 from the family busi- 
ness to pay for a cocaine habit. 

These shocks generate most of the nov- | 
el’s plot. But what happens to Rabbit pales 
before what his jumpy, unpredictable con- 
sciousness makes of the experiences. His 
mind understandably roams as he tours a 
Florida theme park with his wife and two 
grandchildren: “Rabbit wonders how the 
Dalai Lama is doing, after all that exile. Do 


| you still believe in God, if people keep tell- 


ing you you are God?” The Dalai Lama has 
been in the news, and Rabbit, force-feeding 
himself at the tube, has become through 
sheer couch-potatodom a current-events 
buff. But the Tibetan religious leader con- 
tinues to interest Rabbit, who later, in the 
hospital after an angioplasty on his clogged 
arteries, tries to imagine life after his death 
and fails. He cannot shake the impression 
that his hometown “and all the world be- 
yond are just frills on himself, like the lace 
around a plump satin valentine, himself the 
heart of the universe, like the Dalai Lama.” 

Updike unobtrusively inserts hundreds 
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Updike in Manhattan: Adepressed man? 
Completing a magical portrait of modern life. 


of such interlinked references into the rec- 
ord of Rabbit's thoughts. The cumulative 
result is not only a character more interest- 
ing than any of his family or friends can 
imagine but also an interior life richer than 
even its owner recognizes. Rabbit's undis- 
criminating curiosity takes in everything, 
from old songs on the car radio to the 
crammed titles on a cineplex marquee: 
HONEY | SHRUNK BATMAN GHOSTBUST II 
KARATE KID III DEAD POETS GREAT 
BALLS. These are the fragments he inno- 
cently shores against his ruin, the kind of 
details that historians millenniums hence 
will cherish. Even his loopiest private opin- 
ions carry the whiff of theological profundi- 
ty. Months into the Bush Administration, 
Rabbit misses Reagan: “The powerful 
thing about him as President was that you 
never knew how much he knew, nothing or 
everything, he was like God that way, you 
had to do a lot of it yourself.” 

Updike has certainly never lacked 
praise or recognition, but his productive 
career has also prompted a steady drone of 
cavils: too precious, too self-indulgent, too 
Waspish, too preoccupied with sex, reli- 
gion and guilt. If any contradictory argu- 
ment were needed, Rabbit at Rest provides 
it. Capping the Rabbit Quartet, this novel 
completes the most authoritative and most 
magical portrait yet written of the past four 
decades of American life. a 
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Castro’s Island 


CUBA: AJOURNEY 
by Jacobo Timerman 
Knopf; 125 pages; $18.95 


L ike most people, Jacobo Timerman 
did not travel light when he went to 
Cuba. Before his arrival for a four-week 
stay in 1987, the Argentine journalist had 
already asserted his support, as a Latin 
American socialist, for Cuba’s right to sov- 
ereignty, while also declaring his hatred, as 
a former political prisoner of the Argen- 
tine military, of totalitarianism in all its 
forms. Opposing predispositions would 
cancel each other out, leaving him in a 
state of perfect neutrality. 

So much for theory. In practice, most of 
what he finds is conversations that go no- 
where and meetings that trail off. “Cubans 
are verbally immobilized,” he is quick to 
declare, and “waiting constitutes the inner 
dynamic of Cuba.” The whole tropical po- 
lice state, in his telling, becomes a land of 
silences, forged out of apathy or fear. By his 
first morning in Havana, the ever combat- 
ive polemist is professing his fury with Cas- 
tro. Soon he is committing himself to such 
statements as “It isn’t hard to predict that 
in a free election the candidate Fidel Cas- 
tro would receive less than 10 percent of 
the votes”—a claim that would surprise 
even some of Castro's staunchest adversar- 
ies, and raises unanswered questions about 
who would get the other 90%. 

Occasionally, when its author forgets 
himself and goes out onto the streets, his 
brief book catches something of the high- 
spirited dilapidation of the place. Chatting 
with hitchhikers, inspecting the nervous 
squalor of a love hotel, suggesting, intrigu- 
ingly, that the revolu- 
tion has led to “the 
perversion of fam- 
ily ethics,” Timerman 
brings us fresh news 
of the island. As in 
his celebrated testa- 
ment, Prisoner With- 
outa Name, Cell With- 
out a Number, his ar- 
gument is strongest 
when it sticks to nar- 
rative. But after a few 
tantalizing glimpses, he is back in his room, 
reading the island through government 
documents. The result is scarcely more dis- 
tinctive than trying to interpret the U.S, 
through the self-contradictions and bro- 
mides of a Ronald Reagan speech. Ulti- 
mately, Cuba: A Journey is not really about 
Cuba, or a journey; it is rather an appraisal 
of the Cuban system by a man who might 
have come to the same conclusions without 
ever leaving home. — By Pico lyer 
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AMERICAS TEACHERS NEED 
AMERICA’S PARENTS. 


IT iS A SENTIMENT ECHOED BY THE NATIONAL PTA 
AND BY CARING PARENTS EVERYWHERE: BE INTER- 
ESTED IN YOUR CHILD’S SCHOOL DAY. CHECK YOUR 
CHILD’S HOMEWORK. CARE ABOUT YOUR CHILD'S 
PROGRESS. IT ALSO REFLECTS THE COMMITMENT OF 
TEXAS INSTRUMENTS. 

OUR TOOLS FOR LEARNING ARE BASED UPON 
PROVEN LEARNING PRINCIPLES. THEY ARE DESIGNED 
WITH THE INVOLVEMENT OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
EDUCATORS AND THE INPUT OF LITERALLY HUN- 
DREDS OF TEACHERS. 

EACH TOOL ON TI’S LEARNING PATH™ ADDRESSES 
A SPECIFIC PHASE OF LEARNING THAT CAN BEGIN AS 
EARLY AS INFANCY. EACH IS AN ENGAGING WAY FOR 
PARENTS TO HELP CHILDREN MASTER THE BASICS 
AT HOME, SO THEY CAN DO EVEN BETTER IN SCHOOL 

OUR CLASSROOM CALCULATORS, PREEMINENT 
TOOLS FOR LEARNING MATH, SUPPORT THE CURRICU- 
LUM GUIDELINES OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS. AND IN A PILOT STUDY, 
THEY HAVE HELPED RAISE MATH SCORES AMONG 
CHILDREN WHO DON’T EVEN LIKE MATH 

THE TOOLS ON TI'S LEARNING PATH. THEY’RE ALSO 


THE TOOLS THAT PARENTS HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR 


TOOLS FOR LEARNING FROM 
TExAS INSTRUMENTS 





BECAUSE OUR NEWEST GENERATION 
MUST BE OUR SMARTEST GENERATION. 











If you don’t keep 
their names alive, 
who will? 
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An invitation to place the name of a member of 
your family who immigrated to America in the 
only national museum created to honor them. 


Whether your ancestors first set foot on American soil at Ellis 
Island, or entered through another gateway, here is a unique 
opportunity to present your family with a gift that will be mean- 
ingful for generations to come. When you make a $100 tax- 
deductible contribution to restore Ellis Island, the name you des- 
ignate will be permanently placed on the American Immigrant 
Wall of Honor at the Ellis Island Immigration Museum. You can 
choose the name of an ancestor or just your own family name. 
And you'll receive an Official Certificate of Registration. 

To obtain your registration form for the American Immigrant 
Wall of Honor write to: Ellis Island Foundation, P.O. Box Ellis, 


New York, N.Y. 10163. dow 
FLLIS ISLAND 


Keep the Dream Alive 


The Statue of Liberty-Ellis Island Foundation, Inc 

ible to the extent allowed by law A copy of t st financial report filed w e obtained by 
writing to: New York State, Department ft or The Statue of 
Liberty-Ellis Island Foundation, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, New York 10017-3 courtesy of 
Calitornia Museum of Photography, University of California, Riverside 
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Books 


Wide-Bodies 
On the Runway 


Coupling adverbs and— 
surprise!—some good writing 


By JOHN SKOW 


Lee connecting flight has been delayed 
another three hours, and you feel as if 
you are getting a lavender tan from the 
lighting. You are buzzed on cardboard cof- 
fee and too woozy from an airborne snack- 
oid served on your incoming flight to risk 
alcohol. But do you despair? Of course you 
do. Do you give up? Certainly, by reaching 
into your flight bag and withdrawing one of 
this season's airport novels. You know the 
kind. Literary wide-bodies with plenty of 
plot that allow you to leave the real world 
in the first half paragraph and stay away 
through several flight-delay announce- 
ments. No-qual prose and cereal-box char- 
acters are customary, though an occasional 
lapse into good writing does no harm. The 
Odyssey and Moby Dick, both wide-bodies 
before their time, would have been perfect 
airport novels. Herewith a random grab of 
half a dozen new airporters, none written 
by Homer or Herman Melville 


LADY BOSS, by Jackie Collins (Simon & 
Schuster; 608 pages; $21.95), offers the 
reader a rare opportunity to watch adverbs 
mate. “Slowly, languorously” the naughty 
parts of speech tumble about during the 
sex scenes. But why aren't the scenes sexi- 
er? Never mind. The 
point of the story Is to 
watch “darkly, exoti- 
cally” beautiful but 


ns ruthless, yet sensitive 


and vulnerable female 
lad Boss tycoon Lucky Santan- 
YJ gelo—she heads a bil- 
_— , lion-dollar shipping 
ra company but doesn't 


seem to go to the of- 
fice much—knife her way to ownership of 
Panther films, a big Hollywood studio. This 
she does without telling her actor husband 
(“Lennie was tall and lanky, with dirty- 
blond hair and ocean-green eyes’), who is 
having contract troubles with Panther. 
Alas, she fails to consider that Lennie’s 
fierce male pride will curdle when she re- 
veals herself as his boss. Disaster! And he 
.. And she... 


Lneky heretaongede 0 back’ 
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MEMORIES OF MIDNIGHT, by Sidney 
Sheldon (Morrow; 399 pages; $21.95), is 
one of a large and growing subgenre of evil- 
Greek-shipowner thrillers. Nasty fellows, 
those fictional Greek shipowners. This one, 
rich and loathsome Constantin Demiris, 











We’re accused of being obsessed 
with perfection, precision and meticulous 
attention to every detail. Thank you. 





A passion for perfection” 


The little things on a flight tell you a lot about an 
airline. So you'll notice that at Lufthansa, your 
drink and meal arrive at the same time. And that 
your electronic headset is free even in Economy 
Class. Or if you don't want to eat, drink or watch 
movies, you can get a “Do Not Disturb” sign. Of 
course, the way our crew works together also 
adds to your flight. Things like these show our 
passion to make your flight enjoyable. One you 
feel in everyone at Lufthansa. From the wine 
steward who inspects every bottle to the pilot 
who gets you there on time. A passion for 
perfection that ensures you the best flying 
experience possible. 


Lufthansa 











Home Is Here! 


eady to renovate, redecorate or add on to your 
home? DECORATING WITH SOUTHERN 
LIVINGe shows you how to transform your home 
into a luxurious, yet livable reflection of you! You'll 
find answers to your questions before they become 
decorating mistakes. And you'll get practical 
advice for dealing with professionals or doing the work yourself! 
Seven of today’s most popular decorating styles are featured 
in big, full-color photographs that reveal floor-to-ceiling details. 
You'll get entire chapters devoted to each room of your home. 
Plus, diagrams, 
eeu tebe ph rae - " 
eee . . full-color 7 ) . ‘ 
achieving that style photographs DECC RATING 
sary > Large Behn" aTGH 
and a glossary of ae Southern Living —— 
decorating terms. Sormat, 224 A 
Take the doubt pages 
out of decorating! * Glossary of 
Order DECOR- — 
ATING WITH & Decorating 
SOUTHERN tips and 
LIVING TODAY! illustrations 


CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-765-6400 
Only $35.00. 
Also available at your favorite bookstore. 


100% GUARANTEE 


If not delighted, we'll refund your money in full...and fast! 


Oxmoor 


HOUSE. 


P.O. Box 2463 
Birmingham, Alabama 35201 
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has arranged that his unfaithful mistress 

and her lover, Demiris’ pilot, be executed 

for the supposed murder of the pilot's wife, 

beautiful, trusting American Catherine Al- 

exander. But he is still angry, and he strides 

about his villa like Richard III, gloating ina 

long, italic aside about what he is going to 

do to Catherine, who 

lost her memory dur- 

ing a boat explosion 

iH] and has been living in 

a rich, evil nunnery 

Mer xewxovee owned by Demiris. 

“It’s too bad I can’t af- 

ford to let her live,” he 

whispers to empty air. 

Vea { “But first—my ven- 

geance ... I'm going to 

enjoy myself with her."’ Reading Sheldon’s 

drivel offers an important reassurance: 

travelers who stick with Demiris and Cath- 

crine till the end can endure whatever mis- 
ery the airlines throw at them. 


SURRENDER THE PINK, by Carrie Fisher 
(Simon & Schuster; 286 pages; $18.95), is 
the sort of novel writers write between nov- 
els, about the sort of love affair a young 
woman might have between affairs. It has 
the odd quality of being funny and well 
written, despite an occasional outbreak of 
coupling adverbs (“passionately, tender- 
ly”). But it is utterly unmemorable. The au- 
thor can’t seem to care much about her 
heroine, a pretty but 
underexposed young 
woman named Dinah 
Kaufman who writes 
soap operas in Los 
Angeles. Although 
Dinah likes sex and 
wants to be in love, 
the men she meets 
are cither too strong 
or too weak, never 
just right. In fact, the reader decides, the 
men are handsome fakes, big-jawed 42 reg- 
ulars snipped from a Ralph Lauren ad to 
act out Dinah’s problem. They meet Dinah 
in a fake world, where no one has money 
troubles and there’s nothing between Los 
Angeles and East Hampton. 





THE POWER, by James Mills (Warner; 406 
pages; $21.95), is a brave and probably 
foolhardy try at combining the structure of a 
conventional spy thriller with what spy fans 
are likely to consider a lot of annoying non- 
sense about occult 

THE forces and psychic 
phenomena. Jack 

Hammond is a US. 

spy who gets caught 

between two beautiful 


Soviet witches. Evil, 
gorgeous Darya can 
dematerialize herself 
MiLIS and drive men mad 


with multiple or- 





YOU CAN'T TAKE THE CALL 
IF YOU DON’T TAKE THE PHONE. 


Let's face it, most so-called portable cellular phones are 
not all that portable. They're heavy, cumbersome and quickly 
become an unwelcome burden on the road. 

Enter the NEC P300. It's the first portable cellular phone 
that lives up to its description. 

At only 7.2”x2.3”x 1.0” and a featherweight 14 ounces, 


CaC Computers and Communications 


it's a great travelling companion. 

Yet, tiny as the P300 is, it's packed with handy 
features. Likea flip-up antenna, a sophisticated alphanumeric 
memory, a 99-number speed dial, multi-NAM capabilities— 
even a built-in clock. 

The NEC P300. It takes the hassle out of taking the phone. 








| 
| 
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PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 





























BELLE GROVE, MIDOLETOWN, WA A NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY 


Planning on restoring a house, saving a land- 
mark, reviving your neighborhood? 

No matter what your plans, gain a wealth of 
experience and help preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation and support preserva- 
tion efforts in your community. 

Make preservation a blueprint for the future. 


~~ 


Write: 

National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 

1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


TIME, OCTOBER 15, 1990 











Books 


gasms. She can also fox computer memories 
and detonate nuclear warheads. Good, gor- 
geous Valentina uses the power of Jesus for 
psychic healing. Hammond's problem is to 
keep sickly General Secretary Yuri Andro- 
pov alive until Mikhail Gorbachev is able to 
take over. This reader's problem is that he 
doesn’t believe a word of it. 





FOUR PAST MIDNIGHT, by Stephen King 
(Viking: 763 pages; $22.95), offers a quar- 
tet of horror novellas that show this vexing 
and engaging storyteller at close to his 
best. What has always charmed and exas- 
perated about King’s enormous run of 
books is a quality not exactly childlike — 
James Thurber could 
be childlike, and so 
could E.B, White— 
but rather teenager- 
like. The early teens, 
at that; King-is stuck 
permanently at about 
134%. He  bops 
through these stories 
with the mischievous 
imagination of a 
young adolescent, and also the wearying 
energy, sloppiness, ignorance and com- 
plete lack of subtlety and taste. At the 
length of a good ghost story, he is amusing 
and enjoyable with spooky stuff about, for 


| example, an airliner, most of whose pas- 


sengers disappear as it flies, leaving behind 
(wow!) their tooth fillings and pacemakers; 
and a well-sketched village miser who 
steals a Polaroid camera that obstinately 
produces shots of (eek!) a savage dog. 


THE FIRST MAN IN ROME, by Colleen 
McCullough (Morrow; 896 pages; $22.95), 
is a truly astonishing work, the first of five 
planned volumes about life —mostly politi- 
cal life—in ancient Rome. Robert Graves 


covered this ground, in J, Claudius, and so | 


did Shakespeare, for that matter. McCul- 
lough, who wrote The Thorn Birds, is not 
awed, and her narration marches sturdily 


COLLEEN through a period of 


fascinating turmoil in 
McCULLOUGH the last years of the 
Republic. Terrifying 

German barbarians 

have wiped out most 

of Rome’s legions. 

THE FIRST The Senate dithers; 
MAN Gaius Marius, a 

IN ROME wealthy military man 

of low birth, has the 

energy but not the bloodline to save the sit- 
uation. The author is interested in every- 
thing: how the city’s sewers worked, how 
marriages were arranged, and how the 
horsehair plumes in a soldier's helmet 
could be detached for storage. She has 
drawn maps and even portraits of her char- 
acters, and supplied an encyclopedic glos- 
sary. The result, though dangerously over- 
weight, is airport fiction at its best. 2 


As a Light Fighter in today’s Army you'll always be learning, moving, thinking on your feet. 

Time and time again you'll meet the greatest challenge of them all— yourself. You'll learn to face 
the tough problems, to think them through, and find the solution. Being an Army Light Fighter 
means adventure, pride and confidence. And that gives you a real edge on life. What's more, if you 
qualify, you can earn up to $25,200 through the Montgomery GI Bill plus the Army College Fund. 


F > information call 1-800-USA- 
ARMY, orcce your local Army wecruiter, AARIMY, BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 
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YOURSELF. 


Nobody cares quite as much as you do 
whether or not your car is fixed right 





Let's face it. If your car's stuck in service when you need it, it's going to mess 
up your life. Plain and simple, you need a dealer who's committed to fixing 
your car right the first time. That's where the people on the next page come 
in. They're our best. The ones with the genuine Mopar parts, the tools, the 
training. They're more committed than ever to making sure you drive out 
with the sense of safety and security that comes from dealing with profes- 
sionals. That's why they've been named Five-Star dealers. And why they're 
the people you should be taking your car to. 





Georgia 

ATHENS 

Ivy-Coile Motors, Inc. 

3660 Atianta Highway 

(404) 549-7555 

CAIRO 

Stallings Motors, Inc. 
1245-38th Boulevard 

(912) 377-3333 
CARTERSVILLE 

Don Voyles Dodge-Chrysler- 
Plymouth 

816 Joe Frank Harris Parkway 
(404) 382-1018 


COVINGTON 

Walker Harris Autos, Inc. 
Highway 278 East 

(404) 786-2271 
EASTMAN 

Loyd’s Chrysler-Plymouth 
Legion Drive 

(912) 374-3852 

JASPER 

Jasper Jeep/Eagle 
Highway 5 Route 4 

(404) 692-3434 
LAWRENCEVILLE 

Hayes Chrysler-Plymouth 
719 Pike Street 

(404) 963-5251 
MARIETTA 

Ed Voyles Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc 
789 Cobb Parkway South 
404) 429-1100 
MOULTRIE 

Hutson Motor Company, Inc. 
Quitman Highway 
NASHVILLE 

Martin Motors 

709 South Davis Street 
(912) 686-2068 

PERRY 

Mark Powell Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc. 

1331 Ball Street 


(912) 987-1818 


Chrysler-Plymouth. Dodge. Dodge Truck. Jeep /Eagle. 


But here are some people 


who come pretty close. 


RINGGOLD 

Ringgold Motor Company 

412 West Nashville 

(404) 935-2328 

ROME 

Bob Williams Dodge 

2500 New Calhoun Road Northeast 
(404) 232-7793 

ROSWELL 

Troncalli Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc 
11505 Alpharetta Highway 

(404) 664-9100 


SANDERSVILLE 


Dorman Dodge-Chrysler-Plymouth- 


Jeep/Eagle 

724 South Harris Street 
(912) 552-5111 
SWAINSBORO 
Sconyers Motors, Inc 
U.S. Highway 1 Soutt 
(912) 237-6472 

UNION CITY 
Maddox-Ray Chrysler- 
Plymouth, Inc. 

4330 Jonesboro Road 
(404) 969-1001 


North Carolina 


ABERDEEN 

McBrayer Chrysier-Plymouth- 
Dodge-Jeep/Eagle 

Highway 15-501 North 

(919) 944-7115 


BELMONT 

McKenney Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc 
405 East Wilkinson Boulevard 
(704) 825-4545 

CHERRYVILLE 

McCutcheon Chrysier-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc 

Highway 150 East 

(704) 435-6721 

COATS 

Coats Motor Company, Inc. 
106-110 North McKinley Street 
(919) 897-7428 


Advantage: Mopar Five-Star Customer Care Dealers. 


DURHAM 

Elkins Chrysler-Plymouth 
125 East E/W Expressway 
(919) 688-5511 
FAYETTEVILLE 
Dickinson Dodge 
436 North McPherson Church 
(919) 864-2411 
HENDERSONVILLE 

Egolf Motors, Inc 

401 Duncan Hill Road 

(704) 692-8777 

LENOIR 

Bush-Parsons Chrysler, Inc 
2206 South Boulevard 

5011 








704)7 ) 
LEXINGTON 
M & L Motor Company, Inc 
925 North Main Street 
(704) 248-5191 
LUMBERTON 
Freeman Motor Company, Inc 
1601 West 5th Street 
(919) 739-3224 


MONROE 
Bob Mayberry Chrysler City, Inc 
3220 Highway 74 West 





RALEIGH 

Al Smith Dodge 

2511 Wake Forest 
(919) 826-7481 
Shamrock Motors, Inc 
5600 North Boulevard 
(919) 872-8181 
STATESVILLE 

Dixie Jeep/Eagle, Inc 
Highy 
(704) 872-7656 
WALLACE 
Minchew Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge 
Highway 117 North 














WILLIAMSTON 
Dixie Motor Company, Inc. 
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WILSON 
Cox Dodge 

1501 Lipscomb Road 
(919) 291-3131 
South Carolina 
BEAUFORT 


Stokes Chryster-Plymouth- 


Dodge, Inc. 

3167 Highway 21 

(803) 524-6868 
CHARLESTON 

Hoover Chrysler-Plymouth 











CLINTON 

Lynn Cooper, Inc 
East Main Street 
803) 833-1741 


GREER 





Benson Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc 


400 Wade Hampton Bouleve 


803) 877-0161 
LANCASTER 

Sonny Bowers Dodge, Inc 
Highway 200 South 

(803) 285-1546 
LEXINGTON 
Addy Dodge, Inc. 
521 Columbia Avenue 

3) 359-2501 
SALUDA 

Saluda Motor Sales, Inc 
Highway 378 
(803) 445-2027 
WINNSBORO 
Pope Chrysler, Inc 

238 South Congress Street 
(803) 635-6510 
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FIVE-STAR CUSTOMER CAR 








AND YOU 
THOUGHT 
GLENN CLOSE 
WAS 
DANGEROUS. 





Michael Douglas is chased 
by everything but a woman 
in the blockbuster movie 
“Black Rain.” Premiering in 
October only on HBO, this 
Ridley Scott film will pull 
you to the edge of your seat 
and keep you there. So, 
look out for HBO this 
month. Once you turn it on, 
there’s no turning back. 


BLACK RAIN 


S OCT. 6, 8 pm ET/PT. 





SIMPLY THE BEST 


| 
of Home Box Office tne. 
90 





A Muchness of Maleness 


With a host of new entries joining a shrinking magazine field, 
which of them will be enticing e nough to survive? 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


he dividing line among men’s maga 

zines used to be whether they printed 
photographs of naked women Playboy and 
Penthouse did; Esquire and GQ didn’t. Save 
for that distinction, they all tended to paint 
a consistent portrait of Man Triumphant, 
although the skin books gave more atten- 
tion to autos, sports and conspicuous con- 
sumption while their rivals emphasized ca- 
reer climbing, pop culture and dressing for 
success. Just below the surface, to be sure, 
the whole category hinted of deep male in- 
security: along with the 
phistication and self- confidence came 
heavy doses of instruction on how to look 
right and act cool. But actually t ilking 
about such anxicties, the mainstay of wom- 
en’s magazines, was all but verboten 

The American male has evolved, how 
ever, and the magazines that cater to his 
fantasy life have struggled to adjust to his 
expanded interest in health, psychology, re- 
lationships and children. They may not have 
moved quickly enough. ¢ irculation has 
dropped at the longtime leaders: since the 
early 1970s, ayboy’s has plummeted from 


assertions Of so 
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almost 7 million to half that, and Pent- 
house’s has shrunk from 3 million to 1.7 mil 
lion. That falloff is mirrored among wom 
en’s magazines. 

Yet both categories remain eternally 
attractive to publishers, if only because 
they offer the potential for a targeted, co- 
hesive audience to suit particular kinds of 
Thus half 
financed rivals of the traditional men’s 
magazines have arrived or are poised to 
enter the fray, even at a time when all pub- 
lications are hard pressed to hold on to ad- 
Warns Charles Elbaum, 
dent of Publishing Economics, 
consulting firm: “The pie has been sliced 
too many times for them all to survive.” 

Still, the plethora of choices ought to 
delight readers for the moment—except 


advertisers a dozen well- 


vertisers presi- 


a media 


that, to judge by carly issucs, most of the 
recent entrants are woefully short of ideas 
Thev are also a bit short on diversity: both 
story subjects and models (the magazines 
concerned with clothes) are 
overwhelmingly white. 


are greatly 
The very fact of ho- 
mosexuality is largely ignored Three com- 
petitors ¢ are in their opening month or two 
Details, a bratty, street-talking mélange 


























IN BELZONI, MISSISSIPPI, 
WE KEEPA FILE OF CATFISH RECIPES. 
WEREAT 2,356 AND COUNTING. 


We always knew Mississippi Prime Catfish was versatile. What we underestimated was 
the creativity of the saint who prepare it. They've baked it, broiled it, blackened it. 
Grilled, stewed and stir-fried it. Our catfish has been substituted for chicken, replaced 
dover sole, taken the place of salmon. Why? It’s high in protein, low in calories. And catfish 
always cooks flaky and firm, with a fine, delicate taste. In fact, we now have so many 
recipes, it’s time to add our second filing cabinet. 








The miracle of the Mississi pi 
Prime Catfish begins here. Raised in 
pure, freshwater ponds on a gourmet 
Here are some of diet of natural grains and proteins, 
our favorite Mississippi 
Prime Catfish recipes 
We wouldn't mind if you 
send us a few of yours. 


Stir-Fried Catfish 






Blackened Catfish 







’an-Sauteed Catfish 





Prime seal indicates | 

quality, freshness | 

and purity. These | 

brands proudly =| 

carry it: America’s! 

Catch, Country 
Skillet, Delta Pride, | NAME 

| 

| 

I 

I 

| 

| 

! 

| 

! 

| 

| 
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If youd like to try some 
of our ever-growing list of 
Catfish recipes, write for 
our recipe book. 


Freshwater Farms, 
Pride of the Pond, 








S 5 Fe as 
Grilled Catfish satire 
With Salsa Raised Catfish anc Gir 
SouthFresh Farms. 

STATE Zp 
Send a check or money 
order for $2.00 to: 
The Catfish Institute 
Box 327T 


Belzoni, MS 39038 

















The Mississippi pepeeenerereere meee 




















Hans Wandfluh, our Swiss General Manager, personally 
oversees the impeccable European service that makes this 
renowned French Quarter hote! a New Orleans classic 


For reservations or information call your 
travel agent or 1-800-SONESTA 


Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans 


300 Bourbon Street, New Orleans, LA 70140 (504) 586-0300 





THE HOTTEST NEW GOLF GIFT FOR 1991! 


Beautifully bound in fine grained leather or durable 

hard cover, this is the ideal desktop gift for the golf is ee ee 

enthusiast...to be used everyday of the year OF 25 OR MORE 
Weekly Appointment Calendar 0 fA geet GR ier 
Golf Tip of the Week nea 
All-Time Professional Records 


Glossary of Golf Terms ORDER TODAY! 


Telephone Directory 
ORDER TODAY! for only $21.95 in durable | -800-47 7-0000 
hardbound cover, or for added value only $26.95 MasterCard sa AmEx credit cards accepted 
in high quality leather and gold gilded pages. Add GOLF GIFTS INC 
$3.50 shipping each. 100% Money Back Guarantee. 919 Springer Drive, Lombard. || 60148 
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Press 

aimed at men in their 20s and early 30s; 
Men’s Life, a smirky yet sentimental blend 
of National Lampoon and the Saturday 
Evening Post directed at fortyish suburban 
baby boomers; and M Inc., a merger of two 
prestigious but moncy-losing forerunners, 
Manhattan,inc. and M, that is meant, like 
its predecessors, for the well heeled and sil- 
ver templed. 

Also relatively new is Men's Health, 
which increased frequency to bimonthly in 
March 1990 and 
looks uncannily like & 
a women’s maga- ¢ 
zine with different ¢ 
pronouns. This Ro- 
dale Press publica- 
tion mingles diet 
and exercise fea- 
tures with such pro- 
vocative cover-line 





Men Take Mis- Details man Truman 
tresses.” (The an- 
swer, a women’s 3 
magazine classic, is : 
not sex but lack of % 
marital communi- 
cation.) Soon to 3% 
come are an entry 
from the company 
that produces Roll- 
ing Stone and a 
revamped version 
of Smart, a sardon- Esquire’s McDonell 
ic, profile-oriented 

monthly. 

The shift at Smart results from the deci- 
sion by Terry McDonell, its founding edi- 
tor, to jump ship from a leaky rowboat to 
take charge of Esquire, which he likens to 
“walking onto the flight deck of the aircraft 
carrier Eisenhower." The change prompt- 
ed Smart owner Owen Lipstein to merge 
his shaky start-up with a proposed rival, 
Ven, and pick up its creators, Peter Kaplan 
and Chris Kimball, as editor and publish- 
ing director. In their vision, everything old 
is new again: Kaplan says his “new” maga- 
zine will attempt to recapture the person- 
ality of Esquire circa the 1930s, which he 
describes as that magazine’s heyday—nota 
universal judgment among Esquire con- 
noisseurs. The Kaplan regime takes effect 
with the December-January issue, 

The subtitle of Details is “style matters.” 
Editor James Truman used to be features 
editor at Vogue, and it shows. The opening 
issues are nothing if not clothes conscious. 
Even an informative report about Moscow 
gangsters begins with a description ot their 
attire. Truman thinks his focus is broader: 
“Style is what you wear to work and also 
Nelson Mandela walking out of jail. It's 
stylish to be interested in the world.” he 
magazine, published by the Newhouse em- 
pire, which also owns GQ, purports to 
offer some hard-hitting pieces. But Doug 
Vaughan’s story about rooting through 








H.. about a trip to Red Lobster® ? 


Your kids will enjoy one of nine special 

kids’ meals, plus a free Red Lobster 

- Red“ 
Lobster 
SAVE $4.00 


ON ANY TWO ADULT DINNER ENTREES 
WHEN YOU USE THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CARD 
(NOT REDEEMABLE ON LUNCH ITEMS OR SPECIALS) 


WHEE 





2 off 
rege 

[ EXPIRES NOVEMBER 27, 1996 ] | 
Hidden Treasure Pack”. And you'll save 
$4.00 with this coupon on any two adult 

dinner entrees simply by using 

the American I xpress” Card 

or the Optima™ Card 


Once the kids are full and happy, why not 


try clothes shopping—right from your own 


home. Just order a free Lands’ End* 





children’s clothing catalog (code AX-95) 
by calling 1-800-356-4444 
The Weekend Privileges” program 


Now finding a place to entertain 


the kids is child's play 











All PC makers who can 
Inan 84'xIl"package, 


In notebook-sized personal 
computers, most PC makers seem to 
have forgotten what you want in this 
kind of PC. Namely, desktop function 
ality with the smallest possible size 
and lowest weight. 

At Compag, we haven't forgot 
ten. Case in point, the 







so much performance 
into such a small space. 


COMPAQ. Registered US, Patent and Trademark Office. Product nan 





mentioned herein may be trademarks a 


battery-powered COMPAQ LTE/286 and 
COMPAQ LTE Personal Computers. 

At 8% by 11 inches, our note- 
book PCs take up the space of a note 
book. (Not a phone book, like most 
others.) This means you can carry one 
in your briefcase with room left over 
for paperwork, file folders, brochures 
and whatnot. With other notebook 
PCs, there's room for little more than 
your business cards. 

Better yet, our notebook PCs 
weigh in at just six pounds, including 
the battery. Other manufacturers 
weigh their PCs without the battery. 

But size isn't everything. The 
COMPAQ LTE/286 and COMPAQ LTE 


also help you work 
longer. A lot longer. 
Our small, 
powerful battery 
packs run for more 
than 3% hours, with 
everything from 
the microprocessor 
tothe screen working Qur battery packs 





to save power. run for more than 
7 . 34 hours, con- 
=. With Compaq, siderably more 
you can fly from than others. 


Denver to New York 

working nonstop. With some other 
notebooks, you'd have to change 
batteries over Des Moines and again 
over Cleveland. You'd also have to pack 


{/or registered trademarks of their respective companies. Use af electronic equipment an board 


put desktop performance 
please raise your hands. 




















a total of three pounds’ worth of 
batteries to make the same trip. 

While you're on the road 
(or up in the sky) with Compaq, 
you'll get more done, too. 


Add it all up 
and you'll understand 
why /nfoWorld proclaimed 
our notebooks feel like “a real 
computer instead of a constant 


You can store up compromise.” 
to 40 megabytes of data Get one in your hands and you 
on a high-speed fixed An optional 2400 are sure to get the same feeling. For 
disk drive—twice as baud modem, standard information and the location of your 


much as any other 
notebook-sized PC. 
And you can even 
run your favorite 
software using 
a standard 
internal 3Y-inch 
diskette drive, 


spaced keys and an easy-to nearest Authorized COMPAQ Computer 
read screen will make you feel __ Dealer, call 1-800-231-0900, Opera 

as if you never left the office. And tor 128. In Canada, 1-800-263-5868, 
you can work at your own pace —_ Operator 128. 

with the 12-MHz 80C286 power 

of the COMPAQ LTE/286, or 

the 80C86 power of the LOMPAA 
COMPAQ LTE. It simply works better. 
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“Highly recommended. . . Shoumatoff 
writes vividly about the wrangles between 
rival movie makers, the squabbling 
environmentalists and the sometimes 


sleazy world of the Brazilian interior.” 
—Front page, Washington Post Book World 


“[Shoumatoff] brings a fresh and 
immediate intensity to his story... 
highly readable. . . for an understanding 
of the fight over the fate of the rain forest 
this is an essential volume.” 

—Front page, San Francisco Chronicle 

“Burns with indignation, reads like a 
novel and gets directly to the heart of the 
matter.” —Newsday 


“A splendid piece of research written in 


starkly revealing detail.” —G.M. Woodwell, 
Director, Woods Hole Research Center 


“A poetic [and] evocative account.’—People 


“Timely and balanced... .A powerful, 
chilling recreation of a still incomplete 
story.” —Publishers Weekly 


The Tragedy of Chico Mendes 


“Passionate, 
insightful 
and 
consistently 
engrossing. 
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= Alex Shoumatoff 


With 8 pages of black-and-white photographs « At bookstores now 
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Press 


the confiscated files of former Panamanian 


hort eS - 
dictator Manuel Noriega breaks little news 


beyond some eye-popping Visa-card bills. 
Maura Sheehy’s portrait of Fox TV as the 
“ninja” fourth network is hyped with adrenal 
adjectives and metaphors to the point of in- 


coherence. Details shows glints of awareness 





of an America beyond white male pluto- 
crats. But when it is not trendy, it is often ag- 
gressively vulgar. 


en’s Life, a quarterly published by Fox 

TV’s owner, Rupert Murdoch, is al- 
most sweet by comparison. The inaugural is- 
sue features an article by syndicated humor 
columnist Dave Barry, the baby-boomer lau- 
reate, and at least a dozen other stories ape 
his smirky, adolescent style. The magazine 
exudes this attitude most succinctly in a col- 
umn by Mike Kelly, who deplores the emer- 
gence of a less macho, more candid style of 
masculinity: “I don’t know any New Men. I 
don’t know any women who know any New 
Men. I don’t even know any women who 
want to know New Men.” Story topics are 
predictable (the allure of blonds, the pros 
and cons of buying a house), and the writing 
is frequently dreary. 

M Inc. is, at 316 pages, much the fattest 
of the entries, but it was able to draw on the 
articles stored up by both its parents, In 
looks the merger retains more of M, but, as 
the first issue’s cover signals, the sensibility is 
pure Manhattan,inc. It proclaims POWER 
BROKERS in letters | 2in. high and names 11 
of them (10 men and Madonna). Inside is an 
almost nonstop stream of gossip, scuttlebutt 
and awestruck praise about the rich and 
famous, including 65 miniprofiles of such 
figures as financier Michael-David Weil and 
Hollywood superagent Mike Ovitz. The 
prose is burnished, but not much of the dish 
is fresh, save for two first-rate pieces—one 
by Ernest Volkman and John Cummings 
about Mob leader John Gotti, the other by 
Richard Morgan about advertising mogul 
Burt Manning—that are spun off from 
books. The juiciest item is about the marital 
breakup of billionaire businessman John 
Kluge. The weakest, a rambling travelogue 
of Prague, is by editor in chief Jane Lane. 
Overall, if Details is about night life and style, 
and Men's Life about home and hearth, M 
Inc. seems gaga over money. 

Its reason for being, Lane concedes, has 
more to do with demographics than editorial 
vision: “Our commitment is to a highly fo- 
cused target audience of 200,000 men of ac- 
complishment. We will simply work at find- 
ing out exactly who they are and exactly what 
they want.” Much the same could be said by 
the editors of the other magazines. The 
problem is that while advertisers may like to 
get customers bundled in a statistically neat 
package, readers have to be enticed to re- 
turn for the next issue one by one by one. Not 
nearly enough is enticing about any of the 
new guys. — With reporting by Leslie Whitaker/ 
New York 
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Some days, it’s like 
fighting a hurricane out 
there. Just trying to do 
business. 

Especially when 
you're traveling. 

And the forecast is for more stormy weather 

So, take cover Find refuge. At any Omni Hotel. 

We'll welcome you with impeccable service that’s 
responsive to your every request. 

As a matter of fact, we’ve built our whole business 
philosophy on the comerstone of that service. 


At the end of your hectic day, rest easy at Omni Hotels. 


OMNI © HOTELS 
Call your Travel Agent or 
1-S00THE-OMNI 
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What Price Love? Read Carefully 








Before tying the knot, couples are signing on the dotted line 





By JILL SMOLOWE 


hen Keith, 31, first raised the issue of a 

prenuptial agreement with his fiancée 
Sarah, 32, she balked. For a month the Man- 
hattan stockbroker danced around the sub- 
ject, then he pressed hard. “I said if we don’t 
sign a prenuptial, we can’t get married,” he 
recalls. Finally Sarah, an advertising execu- 








tive, consented, and cach hired a lawyer. 
Keith’s attorney drafted the first version, 
| largely to protect money the groom expects 
to inherit from his family, and Sarah “flipped 
out,” says Keith. “She was almost in tears.” It 
took months before the couple hammered 
out an agreement that allowed them to keep 
their appointment at the altar. 

Before they say “I do,” more and more 
American couples are following the same 
pattern: negotiating premarital contracts 
that spell out what they will and won't do, 
or share, or pay. Publicized and popular- 
ized by the rich and famous—most loudly 
of late by the feuding Donald and Ivana 
Trump—prenuptial agreements are in- 
creasingly in vogue among the middle and 
upwardly mobile classes. Such contracts 
are recognized in all 50 states, and matri- 
monial lawyers report that they are prepar- 
ing two to five times as many as they did 
just five years ago, particularly among cou- 
ples who make $50,000 and up, Many of 
the agreements not only spell out a division 
of financial assets if a marriage fails or a 
spouse dies, but also enumerate “life-style 
clauses,” sometimes bizarre in their obses- 


| sive fine-tuning, that provide a blueprint 
for a marriage before it has begun. 

Many people say prenuptial agree- 
ments are unromantic, Others argue they 
are a handy vehicle for improving commu- 
nication. The chief reasons for their grow- 
ing popularity, however, are sociological. 
Men and women over age 30 account for 

| 41% and 32%, respectively, of all new mar- 


riages. People coming later to marriage 
usually have more substantial assets in tow. 
Moreover, in 45% of all new marriages, 
one or both partners have been married 
before. Thus many people have property 
they want to protect for their children by 
prior marriages. Says Gail Koff, a founding 
partner of the law firm Jacoby & Meyers: 
“These couples understand that marriage 
is a business proposition.” 

But business alone does not a marriage 
agreement make. The lingering sour taste 
of a failed previous marriage prompts 
many couples to try to anticipate all the ob- 
stacles ahead on the next try. Couples in in- 
terfaith marriages often predetermine the 
religious upbringing of their prospective 
children. Two-income couples spell out the 


for a spouse’s career. For every sublime 
consideration, there is a matching ridicu- 
lousness. One New York City couple were 
so determined to divide expenses equally 
that their contract stipulated that they 
would split the $3 toll when crossing the 
George Washington Bridge. Another cou- 
ple itemized the ownership of 207 items, 
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conditions under which they will relocate | 





down to a $1.98 vase given to the prospec- 
tive bride by her grandmother. 

No matter seems too small— Who takes 
out the garbage? Who does the dishes? —or 
too weird. Matrimonial lawyer Steven Zerin 
steers clients away from such idiosyncratic 
life-style clauses, arguing, “A marriage is off 
to a poor start if you're unable to determine 
personal issues without a written contract.” 
Los Angeles divorce lawyer Marvin Mit- 
chelson, who has received requests from cli- 
ents for clauses sanctioning infidelity, re- 
fuses to draw them up, noting that such 
understandings will not stand up in court. 

By contrast, the financial terms of pre- 
nuptial agreements generally hold up well 
in legal battles. But that does not stop an- 
gry ex-spouses from trying to challenge 
them. “The agreement may limit the is- 
sues, but it won't prevent litigation,” warns 
Alvin Ashley, a Manhattan lawyer whose 
firm is handling six cases involving contest- 
ed agreements. Thus while an agree- 
ment—which can range in price from $500 
to $50,000—may seem a relative bargain at 
the time of signing, the subsequent chal- 
lenge may prove every bit as expensive as 
any other messy divorce. 


n the other hand, some matrimonial | 

lawyers endorse the deals as a declara- 
tion of honorable intent. “They're really 
legal valentines,” says lawyer Jacalyn Bar- 
nett of Shea & Gould in Manhattan. “They 
get you to talk about the things that make a 
marriage work.” Boosters cite communica- 
tion, money, sex and in-laws as the most 
common issues behind divorce; prenuptial 
agreements compel couples to confront 
the first two of those openly. True, the very | 
process may unhinge a couple’s wedding 
plans. But Barnett, who has seen three 
couples break up during contract negotia- 
tions, argues, “I don’t think I prevented a 
marriage. I think I prevented a divorce.” 

If a couple decides to proceed with an 
agreement, lawyers advise that each partner 
should be represented by separate counsel 
and that several months’ time should be al- 
lowed for negotiation. Most lawyers require 
full financial-disclosure statements on both 
sides. As further protection, some attorneys 
recommend that the signing of the agree- 
ment be videotaped; others suggest that a 
court reporter attend the signing to take 
down all questions and answers. 

Is there still hope for love amid the le- 
galese? Certainly. Cynthia and Chester 
Janssens of Grosse Pointe, Mich., both 
previously married and with two children 
apiece, signed a typical agreement that 
kept their prenuptial assets separate and 
provided that everything else would be 
split evenly at divorce. Eight years later, 
the couple are still married, and they are 
planning to nullify part—or all—of their 
agreement. —With reporting by Barbara Dolan/ 
Chicago and Andrea Sachs/New York 
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Meet the Windsors - magnificent, fascinating, 
quirky and daring. From the fairy-tale weddings to 
the family squabbles, relive the Royals’ brightest 
(and most embarrassing) moments in this picture- 
filled Special Collector's Edition of PEOPLE. 


It's all yours to witness and wonder about 
in PEOPLE EXTRA, The Decade of Diana. 
Pick it up today! 


SPECIAL COLLECTOR'S EDITION. ON SALE FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY! 
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When you drive into your 
GM dealership for a Mr. 
Goodwrench Quick Lube Plus 
you know you'll get thre 
things: Good parts. C ie n 
fast. And a good price 
Mr. Goodwrench uses GM 
Goodwrench Motor Oil and AC 
Oil Filters. The right weight of 
oil for your kind of weather. 
And the right oil filter for your 
kind of engine. Plus, you get a 
complete 10-point mainte 
nance check 

You also get Mr. Goodw 
Fast or Free Guarantee 
lf you're not in and out in 29 
minutes or cies. your next oil 
and lube is free 

Mr. C ies Quick Lube 
Plus. Now at participating 
General Motors dealerships 
wherever you see these signs 
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Trouble in the Locker Rooms 





D escending into sweaty locker rooms to 
question naked or skimpily clad, and 
frequently hostile, members of an athletic 
team is one of the least attractive duties of 
a sports reporter. Yet the right to conduct 
interviews in the players’ sanctum is a cher- 
ished one, particularly for the women on 
the professional sports beat who won 
equality with their male peers in seeking 
access to athletes in a 1978 federal court 
ruling. Since then, women’s ranks in sports 
journalism have swelled to around 500, but 
complaints about the obscenities and petty 
hostilities the female journalists regularly 
encounter in their work have been rare, or 
at least rarely publicized. 

Finally, however, the dam seems to 
have burst. The immediate cause was the 
charge last month by Boston Herald re- 
porter Lisa Olson that several New Eng- 
land Patriots exposed their genitals and 
made lewd remarks while she was trying to 
conduct a postgame interview. Since then, 
reports of other incidents of locker-room 
harassment have come to light, causing 
some women sportswriters to wonder if 
their jobs are under widespread attack. 

The latest uproar came last week when 
USA Today football reporter Denise Tom 
was barred from the Cincinnati Bengals’ 
locker room by coach Sam Wyche after a 
loss to the Seattle Seahawks. “I will not al- 
low women to walk in on 50 naked men,” 
said Wyche. Calling the coach’s actions 
“sexist,” USA Today sent a protest letter to 
the National Football League demanding 
enforcement of the league’s 1985 policy of 
equal access to players for male and female 
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More women reporters face hostility that threatens their access 





Boston Herald's Olson in the Patriots’ sanctum 


She has been “brutalized,” says an editor. 





journalists. Late last week N.F.L. Commis- 
sioner Paul Tagliabue announced that 
Wyche, who had violated league media- 
relations policy twice before, would be fined 
one-seventeenth of his annual salary, an es- 
timated $30,000. It was the highest penalty 
ever levied against an N.F.L. coach. 
Tagliabue had earlier appointed a for- 
mer Watergate prosecutor, Harvard law 
professor Philip Heymann, to investigate 
Olson’s charges, which had been exacer- 

















bated by allegations that team owner Vic- 
tor Kiam had called Olson a “classic bitch” 
after the incident. Kiam has denied using 
any such language, but he took out news- 
paper ads apologizing to the Herald 
reporter. 

Warning of an “alarming trend,” 
CBS sportscaster Lesley Visser drew 
national attention to another report- 
er-player clash: a summer rebuff of 
Detroit Free Press reporter Jennifer 
Frey by Detroit Tigers pitcher Jack 
Morris when she requested an inter- 
view. Said Morris: “I don’t talk to 
women when I am naked unless they 
are on top of me or I am on top of 
them.” Tigers president Bo Schem- 
bechler admitted that Morris’ com- 
ments were out of line, but said in a 
letter to the paper that sending a 
woman into the locker room showed a 
“lack of common sense.” 

If anything, the trio of incidents 
has firmed the resolve of women 
sportswriters to defend their rights. 
“Ten years ago, Lisa Olson would have 
stood alone. Today we are all behind 
her,” says Washington Post reporter 
Christine Brennan, past president of 
the Association for Women in Sports 
Media. For Olson, who was booed by 
the crowd at a subsequent Patriots 
game, the locker-room imbroglio has 
taken an immediate toll. Currently on leave, | 
she will probably not be reassigned to cover 
the team this season. “She’s been brutalized. 
I’m not sure it would be fair to send her 
back,” says Herald executive sports editor 
Bob Sales. Furthermore, he says, “she is not 
in any shape” to cover the Boston Red Sox, 
contenders for baseball’s American League 
pennant. — By Leslie Whitaker. 
Reported by Ann Blackman/Washington and 
Wendy Cole/New York 











“They Use Bathrobes” 


TIME correspondent Melissa Ludtke, then a Sports ILLus- 
TRATED reporter, was a plaintiff in the federal court case 12 years 
ago that gave women sportswriters equal access to interview play- 
ers. Her comments on the current controversy: 





he locker-room incidents are a stark and valuable reminder 

that the battles that I and others waged for equality in the 
1970s didn’t bring an end to discrimination. They only kept the 
more overt forms from showing. We've learned that changing 
the rules doesn’t necessarily alter attitudes. Stereotypical, out- 
moded and confining images of women, not at all suited to the 
reality of their actual lives, still pop up and sting us. 

To be sportswriters, women learn quickly that they must 
observe certain unwritten rules. They must tolerate an inter- 
minable onslaught of teasing tossed at them. They must bury 
female sensibilities at the door. If they linger in the locker 


room or converse in too friendly a fashion with players, they 
are accused of flirting and talked about in unflattering ways 
that in time undermine their credibility and wear them down. 

Even so, the women-in-the-locker-room system for the 
most part works when league commissioners, team executives 
and players want it to. In the National Basketball Association, 
which gave women equal access without rancor or lawsuits, 
these altercations have not taken place. The players use bath- 
robes or rely on towels to ensure their privacy. 

But even in baseball, the policy of equal access can and does 
work. Often when I was in locker rooms in the "70s, players 
would politely ask me to return in five minutes, after they had 
dressed. The point is, there are sensible ways to make this work 
for everybody, without making it impossible for women to re- 
port sports or humiliating those who choose to do so. Women in 
locker rooms should not be the issue in 1990. Rather, the finger 
ought to be pointed at the infantile and repugnant behavior of 
some ballplayers and their inability to adjust to changing times, 
when gender equality should be assumed. au 
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Voters vs. the Negative Nineties 


What to do when campaigns are as nasty as a David Lynch film 








By WALTER SHAPIRO 


merican democracy may be the inspi- 

ration of the world, but the transcen- 
dent spirit has dismally failed to uplift U.S. 
elections. Once again this year, politics has 
degenerated into a duel of negative TV 
spots, even before the desperation tactics 
that usually erupt in late October. In Cali- 
fornia, a barrage of blistering commercials 
in the Governor's race conveys the impres- 
sion that Charles Keating was a piker in the 
S&L scandal compared with Republican 
Pete Wilson and Democrat Dianne Fein- 
stein. Texas voters are so dispirited by the 
ugliness of the gubernatorial shoot-out 
that both candidates probably could be de- 
feated by General Santa Anna. 

Each day brings a new 30-second af- 
front to fairness. A picture of discredited 
Massachusetts Governor Michael Dukakis 
slowly dissolves into the face of Democrat- 
ic Senator John Kerry in a spot for G.o.P. 
Senate challenger Jim Rappaport. A Jesse 
Helms ad in North Carolina lovingly re- 





| plays in slow motion his Democratic Sen- 





ate challenger Harvey Gantt mouthing the 
phrase “whether it’s sex selection or what- 
ever reason.” Evidence that Gantt lied 
when he earlier denied that he favored 
abortion in such cases? Not quite, Gantt’s 
words were snipped from a longer answer 
at a press conference restating his consis- 
tent pro-choice position. Even campaign 
ads responding to out-of-bounds attacks 
now take on a further negative spin. A new 
spot for Alabama Democratic gubernato- 
rial challenger Paul Hubbert begins, “Guy 
Hunt’s launched a vicious negative cam- 
paign. He can’t run on his record, so he’s 
resorted to outrageous false attacks.” 

Must politics be as venomous and va- 
cant as the atmospherics of a David Lynch 
movie? Perhaps not: a few heartening signs 
are emerging of a movement to reform 
campaign tactics. There is renewed inter- 
est in congressional proposals to require 
that the candidate or his designated 
spokesman appear on camera throughout 
all TV spots. “That way you would be re- 





Why risk having 


your work go unnoticed? 


Now that you've written that bril- 
liant letter, that remarkable proposal, 
make sure you print it on an HP 
LaserJet printer. The Hewlett- 
-ackard family of LaserJet printers 
makes everything you print more 


professional. More persuasive. And 
now you can choose from three 
different LaserJets. The break- 
through LaserJet III, with HP’s 
exclusive advancements in resolu- 
tion. The new LaserJet IID, which 





turning politics to speech, not emotive 
symbols,” argues Curtis Gans, the director 
of the Committee for the Study of the 
American Electorate. “It isn’t attractive 
television for someone to just stand there 
and bad-mouth the opposition.” Last week 
People for the American Way petitioned 
the Fcc to mandate that the candidate’s 
likeness appear on-screen for at least four 
seconds in each TV commercial. Other- 
wise, the spot would not qualify for re- 
duced advertising rates under current law. 
Even as token a gambit as this four-sec- 
ond solution seems refreshing amid the de- 
pressing political landscape. It might be 
tempting to cast the media consultants as 
villains who substitute deceptive advertis- 
ing techniques for high-minded dialogue. 
But many admakers feel as trapped by 
slash-and-burn campaigning as the hapless 
voters. “I hate going negative,” says G.O.P. 
consultant Don Ringe, who is creating ads 
for Senate candidates in Colorado and Ha- 
waii. “But all of us, Democrats and Repub- 
licans, are corrupted by the system.” 


he underlying problem is the astro- 
nomical cost of television time, which 


transforms each commercial into a pre- | 


cious resource. Blanketing a major state 
like Florida with just one 30-second spot 


combines those advancements with 
special features for increased paper 
handling. And the LaserJet ITP, the 
personal, affordable printer. You've 
distinguished yourself with your 
work. Now distinguish yourself 














runs about $250,000. “It’s so expensive to 
advertise,” explains Democratic image- 
maker Robert Squier, who is working for 
Ann Richards in the down-and-dirty Texas 
gubernatorial race, “that your whole cam- 
paign takes place in 3/4 minutes divided up 
into 30-second segments.” And sad to say, 
negative ads spark quicker and more dra- 
matic movement in the polls than where-I- 
stand issue spots, 

Cleansing campaign finance has stymied 
reformers for more than a generation. But 
negative spots—not PACs and pandering to 
large contributors 
for public cynicism toward politics. That is 
why it may be wiser to target the attack ads 
themselves rather than the brutal cost pres- 
sures that make them necessary. 


are largely responsible 





When you can 
print it on an HP LaserJet? | 





But how? Even defining offensive ads 
is a problem: What political purists really 
object to the recent Louisiana spots attack- 
ing Senate candidate David Duke for his 
KKK past? Moreover, campaign strategy 
has become so sophisticated that it instant- 
ly co-opts most reforms. This year, unlike 
1988, most major newspapers are carefully 
analyzing the factual claims in campaign 
spots and publicizing outright untruths. 
The unanticipated result: most negative 
ads are now a series of carefully crafted 
factual sentences that point to an errone- 
ous conclusion. In Illinois, an artful Re- 
publican commercial correctly charged 
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to mention that the S&L went under in 
1968, a decade before the current scandal. 
As G.O.P. consultant Don Sipple, who pro- 
duced the spot, says almost proudly, “Poli- 
tics is still a blood sport in Hlinois.” 
American politics is clearly in trouble, 
but it is hard to imagine a short-term reme- 
dy beyond a sanguine faith in the orneri- 
ness of the electorate. Even the most ideal- 
istic campaign consultants are unlikely to 
renounce strategies that work. Few serious 
candidates are quixotic enough to refuse to 
descend to the level of their opponents’ de- 
meaning and deceptive attacks. The best 
hope remains the classic free-market solu 


that Democratic gubernatorial candidate | tion: a voter rebellion against candidates 
Neil Hartigan had been a director of a sav- | whose tactics are an embarrassment to 
ings and loan that failed. The ad neglected | democracy. 2 
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Essay 
Barbara Ehrenreich 


The Warrior Culture 


i n what we like to think of as “primitive” warrior cultures, 
the passage to manhood requires the blooding of a spear, 
the taking of a scalp or head. Among the Masai of eastern Af- 
rica, the North American Plains Indians and dozens of other 
pretechnological peoples, a man could not marry until he had 
demonstrated his capacity to kill in battle. Leadership too in a 
warrior culture is typically contingent on military prowess and 
wrapped in the mystique of death. In the Solomon Islands a 
chief’s importance could be reckoned by the number of skulls 
posted around his door, and it was the duty of the Aztec kings 
to nourish the gods with the hearts of human captives. 

All warrior peoples have fought 
for the same high-sounding reasons: 
honor, glory or revenge. The nature 
of their real and perhaps not con- 
scious motivations is a subject of 
much debate. Some anthropologists 
postulate a murderous instinct, al- 
most unique among living species, in 
human males. Others discern a mate- 
rialistic motive behind every fray: a 
need for slaves, grazing land or even 
human flesh to eat. Still others point 
to the similarities between war and 
other male pastimes—the hunt and 
outdoor sports—and suggest that it is 
boredom, ultimately, that stirs men 
to fight. 

But in a warrior culture it hardly 
matters which motive is most basic. 
Aggressive behavior is rewarded 
whether or not it is innate to the hu- 
man psyche. Shortages of resources 
are habitually taken as occasions for 
armed offensives, rather than for hard thought and innova- 
tion. And war, to a warrior people, is of course the highest 
adventure, the surest antidote to malaise, the endlessly re- 
peated theme of legend, song, religious myth and personal 
quest for meaning. It is how men die and what they find to 
live for 

“You must understand that Americans are a warrior na- 
tion.” Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan told a group of Arab 
leaders in early September, one month into the Middle East 
crisis. He said this proudly, and he may, without thinking 
through the ugly implications, have told the truth. In many 
ways, in outlook and behavior the U.S. has begun to act like a 
primitive warrior culture. 

We scem to believe that leadership is expressed, in no 
small part, by a willingness to cause the deaths of others. After 
the U.S. invasion of Panama, President Bush exulted that no 
one could call him “timid”; he was at last a “macho man.” 
The press, in even more primal language, hailed him for suc- 
ceeding in an “initiation rite” by demonstrating his “willing- 
ness to shed blood.” 

For lesser offices too we apply the standards of a warrior 
culture. Female candidates are routinely advised to overcome 
the handicap of their gender by talking “tough.” Thus, for ex- 
ample, Dianne Feinstein has embraced capital punishment, 
while Colorado senatorial candidate Josie Heath has found it 
necessary to announce that although she is the mother of an 
18-year-old son, she is prepared to vote for war. Male candi- 
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dates in some of the fall contests are finding their military rec- 
ords under scrutiny. No one expects them, as elected officials 
in a civilian government, to pick up a spear or a sling and fight. 
But they must state, at least, their willingness to have another 
human killed. 

More tellingly, we are unnerved by peace and seem to find 
it boring. When the cold war ended, we found no reason to cel- 
ebrate. Instead we heated up the “war on drugs.” What should 
have been a public-health campaign, focused on the persistent 
shame of poverty, became a new occasion for martial rhetoric 
and muscle flexing. Months later, when the Berlin Wall fell 
and communism collapsed throughout 
Europe, we Americans did not dance 
in the streets. What we did, according 
to the networks, was change the chan- 
nel to avoid the news. Nonviolent revo- 
lutions do not uplift us, and the loss of 
mortal enemies only seems to leave us 
empty and bereft. 

Our collective fantasies center on 
mayhem, cruelty and violent death. 
Loving images of the human body—es- 
pecially of bodies seeking pleasure or 
expressing love—inspire us with the 
urge to censor. Our preference is for 
warrior themes: the lone fighting man, 
bandoliers across his naked chest, 
mowing down lesser men in gusts of 
automatic-weapon fire. Only a real war 
seems to revive our interest in real 
events. With the Iraqi crisis, the net- 
works report, ratings for news shows 
rose again—even higher than they 
were for Panama. 

And as in any primitive warrior culture, our warrior élite 
takes pride of place. Social crises multiply numbingly—home- 
lessness, illiteracy, epidemic disease—and our leaders tell us 
solemnly that nothing can be done. There is no money. We are 
poor, not rich, a debtor nation. Meanwhile, nearly a third of 
the federal budget flows, even in moments of peace, to the 
warriors and their weaponmakers. When those priorities are 
questioned, some new “crisis” dutifully arises to serve as an- 
other occasion for armed and often unilateral intervention. 

Now, with Operation Desert Shield, our leaders are re- 
duced to begging foreign powers for the means to support our 
warrior class. It does not seem to occur to us that the other 
great northern powers—Japan, Germany, the Soviet Union— 
might not have found the stakes so high or the crisis quite so 
threatening. It has not penetrated our imagination that in a 
world where the powerful, industrialized nation-states are at 
last at peace, there might be other ways to face down a pint-size 
Third World warrior state than with massive force of arms. Nor 
have we begun to see what an anachronism we are in danger of 
becoming: a warrior nation in a world that pines for peace, a 
high-tech state with the values of a warrior band. 

A leftist might blame “imperialism”; a right-winger would 
call our problem “internationalism.” But an anthropologist, 
taking the long view, might say this is just what warriors do. In- 
toxicated by their own drumbeats and war songs, fascinated by 
the glint of steel and the prospect of blood, they will go forth, 
time and again, to war. u 
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OUTDOOR ESCAPES: 


Freshwater Fishing 
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reshwater fishing is 
mentally and physically 
more challenging than it 
might appear from the 
shore. A fisherman can 
walk upstream against a strong 
current and over slippery rocks for 
a mile before he finds “the right 
spot.” But for Glenn Sapir, editor 
and publisher of Glenn Sapir’s 
Fishing & Hunting Travel Guides, 
being close to nature is what gives 
freshwater fishing its allure. 
“When I went fishing up in 
Utah’s Uinta Mountains this past 
June,” says Sapir, “I drove 
through a grove of swaying 
aspens, watched mule deer with 
antlers covered in velvet, and took 
pictures of a moose who ‘posed’ for 
my camera. I hadn't even cast my 
line into the water, and I was 
already ‘wired’ for excitement.” 
But there’s more to fishing 
than just reeling in a big one. 
It’s also friendly competition and 
the camaraderie of sitting around 
the campfire grilling your catch 
while you talk about “the one 
that got away.” 





How to have more fun 
outdoors: 4th in a series 
Brought to you by ISUZU 





Know-How 
Makes the Difference 


If you want to go fishing for 
the first time, you “can outfit 
yourself for under $200,” says 
Sapir. This modest sum buys a 
pair of hip boots or chest waders, 
fishing vest, sun hat, polarized 
sunglasses, a complete rod and 
reel combination, and such basic 
tackle-box items as a few lures, 
flies, sinkers, and hooks. 

“To be a real success at 
fishing,” says Sapir, “you need an 
analytical mind, because catching 
a fish depends more on skill than 
on luck or high-tech equipment. I 
remember once when I was trout 
fishing, I came across a fisherman 
who'd been there all morning, and 
he hadn’t caught a thing. It was 
embarrassing when, shortly after 
I began fishing, I landed two 
trout.” 

This is where know-how 
makes the difference. Sapir knew 
which lures were most appealing 
to the fish, how to find the slow 
water beyond the fast ripples 
where fish like to feed, and how to 
pace the reeling in of his lures. 
The result of that knowledge was 
a delicious dinner. Adds Sapir: 
“Besides know-how, patience is an 
invaluable virtue.” 


A Checklist to Remember 


Prepare for a safe fishing trip. 
Begin by giving your vehicle a 
check up before you go-so you and 


your fishing equipment reach your 
destination. 

Know where your hook is from 
the start of your cast until the 
moment it hits the water. “You 
want to hook a fish, not one of 
your buddies,” notes Sapir. 

When fishing from a boat, be 
sure to wear a life vest. And when 
wading in the water, check the 
current and the depth so you 
won't lose your balance or step 
past a drop-off. 

Every U.S. state requires 
virtually all adults to obtain a 
license for freshwater fishing. 

And every state has its own local 
fishing laws—developed so the 
waters never become depleted of 
fish. Freshwater fishing is a 
beautiful experience that will 
continue if everyone treats the 
environment with respect. 





i FOUR GREAT ESCAPES 


Lake Erie and Lake Ontario 
in New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. Lake Erie is excel- 
lent for walleyes and small- 
mouth bass; Lake Ontario for 
trout and salmon. 


San Diego, California 
Reservoirs. Excellent fishing 
for largemouth bass. 


Green River near Vernal, 
Utah. Excellent source for 
stream trout. 


The Santee-Cooper and Lake 
Murray Impoundments, in 
South Carolina. 

Well populated by striped bass. 





For more information: Call the 
fish and game department in 
the state where you'll be fishing. 
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